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morrAT,ran® “THESE ARE BOOKS THAT REALLY COUNT” “oZcATExAt? 


SECOND PRINTING NEARLY READY 


PSYCHOTAERAPY 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Psychology at Harvard University 


‘*Especially will they (the public) be grateful to | CONTENTS—PART L., The Psychological Basis of 
the man who can take up the phenomena so blindly Psychotherapy: I1., The Aim of Psychology. III., 
used and blindly misused in the various systems of Mind and Brain. IV., Poyehelesy and Medicine. V., 
mental healing and faith cure, free them from mys- Suggestion and Hypnotism. VI., The Psychology of 
ticism, fanaticism and fraud, and present them as the Subconscious.—PAKT II., The Practical Work of 
they are, with their possibilities and limitations Psychotherapy: VII., The Field of Psychotherapy. 
definitely formulated and in some measure ex- a The General Methods of Psychotherapy. 1X., 
plained. Thisis the task, too long delayed, which ot Gites “The Badin Sreapoize, whys 
Prof. Miinsterberg has here performed, and mag- Sil. Tho case of Pevebathereey: Kil. Payebother- 
nificently performed. apy and the Church. IIl., Fey chethaveny and the 

—New York Times Saturday Review Physician. XIV., Psychotherapy and the Community. 


8vo0. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.20 


WILLIAM WINTER’S THOMAS F. MILLARD’S 
OLD FRIENDS AMERICA AND THE FAR 
Literary reminiscences of the first EASTERN QUESTION 


importance and interest, Deals with An Examination of Modern Phases 
Webster, Everett, Choate, Parker, of the Far Eastern Question, includ- 
Phillips, Sumner and Burlingame. ing the New Activities and Policy of 
He knew intimately Holmes, Ripley, Japan, the Situation in Cina, and 
Mitchell, Whipple, Curtis, Stoddard, the Relation of the United States of 
Stedman, Henry Giles, Taylor, George America to the Problems Involved. 

Lunt, Sketchley, Whitman, Capp Mr. Millard reaches the opinion 
O’Brien, Arnold, Congdon, Dickens, § that a thoroughly stable balance of 
Lowell, Collins, Aldrich, Louise power can never be reached without 
Chandler Moulton, Harriet Kimball, the active participation of America. 
Lucy Larcom, Mrs. Stoddard. This is an extremely important book. 


Large vo. Beautifully illustrated With 36 illustrations and 2 maps 
£3.00 net; by mail, $3.25 8vo. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.20 


S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF’S TUBERCULOSIS 


This book formally proclaims the rapidly approaching reduction of tuberculosis to the status of the 
ordinary disease. It proclaims it preventable and curable, and rallies mankind to the Crusade. It is an 
epoch-marking book of first importance. 


Ready immediately. With many illustrations. 8vo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


IMPORTANT NET BOOKS WORTH WHILE FICTION 


IDA M. TARBELL’S J. C. SNAITH’S 

FATHER ABRAHAM ARAMINTA (Third Large Printing) 
A character study of Lincoln having great dis- “Not a flaw to mark its delicate perfectness.”’ 
tinction. 50c net; by mail, 55c —Chicago Evening Post 


12mo. $1.50 

GEORGE HODGES’S (Dean Hodges) JOHN TREVENA’S ‘ 
THE APPRENTICESHIP OF ARMINEL OF THE WEST 

WASHINGTON “A novel that will bring him fame.” 

Five historical papers of unusual interest dealing —London Observer 

with the bypaths of Colonial history, 12mo. $1.50 

12mo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 GRACE LUCE IRWIN’S . 

THE DIARY OF A SHOW GIRL 


‘The sprightliest novel of theatrical life ever 


WILLIAM BRADLEY OTIS’S 
AMERICAN VERSE, 1625-1807 published.” Pictures by Wallace Morgan. 
A scholarly work of much accomplishment and 72mo. $1.00 
Miocene plan $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 JAMES LOCKE’S 
c THE PLOTTING OF FRANCES WARE 
THE POWER OF SELF-SUGGESTION A fine, sound novel of international intrigue. 


A useful, popular discussion. 50c net; by mail, 55c Lilustrated. I12mo. $1.50 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY :; NEW YORK 
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Mr. F. Marion Crawford 


The White Sister 


It is a mingled pleasure and pain to find that in work so nearly his last this ‘‘ prince of story 
tellers’’ was still able to hold his readers in a world whose people have been real folk to us 
fora quarter ofacentury. Weare again in Rome: Ippolito Saracinesca, whom we knew in 


Corleone, is now ‘‘ Monsignor,’ a very wise and kindly prelate. 


The interest of the story is 


tense, as it moves through a skilful shifting of the contrast between hot, primitive southern 
passions and the cool, still gardens of a cloister.” 


By the author of “‘Saracinesca,”’ ‘Sant’ Ilario,”’ ‘Paul Patoff,”’ etc. 


Cloth, $1.50 





OTHER MACMILLAN FICTION 
Each, decorated cloth, $1.50 


Ellen Glasgow’s new novel 
The Romance of a Plain Man 


Ready next week 
Miss Glasgow's special field has hitherto been 
Richmond just after the War, exhausted but not 
beaten; in her new novel we see as no one else 
has pictured them certain possibilities of the New 
South. 
By the author of ‘The Deliverance,"’ etc. 


Eden Phillpotts’s ew xove 
The Three Brothers 


‘*has in it the flavor of life, a charm hard to over- 
come. Few will resist its delightful humor and 
never-failing human interest.’ 

—Evening Post, Chicago 


By the author of ‘The Secret Woman," etc. 


Frank Danby’s xew xovei Sebastian 


The London Graphic describes the book as “an 
almost perfect character study, sohuman,so weak, 
and yet so strong is the boy.”’ 


By the author of ‘The Heart of a Child.” 





JUST READY 


Dr. Edward T. Devine’s rew b00k 
Misery and its Causes 


An analysis of social life which considers pre- 
ventive measures as well as relief, community 
needs and standards as well as the individual’s 
welfare. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


By Theodore D. Jervey, Vice-President of 


the South Carolina Historical Society 
Robert Y. Hayne and His Times 


An entirely new view of South Carolina history at 
its most interesting epoch before the Civil War; it 
is largely based on local material, and contains 
information heretofore inaccessible to historical 
students. Lllustrated, cloth, 8vo. Just ready 


By Edmund S. Meany, Professor of History 


in the University of Washington. 
History of the State of Washington 


The story in large part of the great Northwest, a 
fascinating section of American history, in a form 
so comprehensive and admirably arranged that it 








will be for long the standard on this subject. 


Illustrated, cloth, 8vo. Just ready 
The story of the year for those who love the ° 
saddle, the thrill of following at a gallop the The Faith and Works of 


running fox, and the jolly chaff of a gay ‘‘ hunt- Christian Science 


ing set.’ 

Those who read in this author’s Confessio Medici 
the witty thrust at Christian Science may recall 
his remark about the book he would like to write 
—a_ small part of what physicians and surgeons 
know of the so-called science and its effects. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 





Rina Ramsay’s The Straw 















Mr. Percy Mackaye’s xew 500k 
The Playhouse and the Play 


A volume of forcible addresses pointing out that, 
whether we realize it or not, the theatre is a 
tremendous national educational influence. In 
the course of his demonstration that this impor- 
tant factor in civic life is managed on principles 
obviously absurd when applied to any equally 
educational institution, Mr. Mackaye makes a 
strong argument for an endowed civic theatre. 


12mo, decorated, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 


Francis B. Gummere’s 
The Oldest English Epic 


Necessary to the student of the early English 
literature ; interesting to any reader for the simple, 
direct vividness of the old tales sung to the hall- 
thanes in a swinging metre that is half chant, half 
lilt, wholly attractive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net 







By Irving E. Miller, Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in the State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Psychology of Thinking 


Strongly pedagogical in bias, original and thor- 
ough in its development of the dynamic aspect of 
mental processes. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 









+] . . 
John Spargo’s Socialism 
A new edition, with an added chapter embodying 
the author's personal opinions as to ‘‘ Means of 
Realization.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 






















A new Volume in the Series of hand- Cloth, 50 cts.; by mail, 57 cts. 
books for the United Study of Missions Paper, 30 cts.; by mail, 35 cts. 


The Gospel in Latin Lands By Francis E. and Harriet A. Clark 


Outline Studies of Protestant Missions in the Latin Countries of Europe and America. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 





















Published 64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


| by 
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CENEQEED| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\GHCVECHEHOD 
NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


HAND BOOK OF ALASKA 


Its Resources, Products and Attractions 
By Major-General A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. 


With Tables, Five Text Maps and Large Folded Maps and Twenty-four Full-page 
Illustrations. $2.00 net 


The first comprehensive and altogether satisfactory book on that great and largely 
unknown country as it is to-day. General Greely, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. A., and 
former Arctic explorer, is, by his many visits to Alaska and by his knowledge of the 
Territory, its industries, and its people, thoroughly equipped for writing such a book, 
and he has produced an exhaustive, authoritative and interesting volume. Among the 
subjects taken up are: “The Government and Laws,” “ Mining in General,” “‘ Agri- 
culture and Forestry,” ‘‘ Fisheries,” “ Tourists’ Trips,” “Inhabitants—Whites and 
Natives,” “Education and Missions,” “Game and Game Laws,” etc. It is in every 
way a complete picture of Alaska to-day in its geographical, commercial, social, 
industrial and political conditions, and a book invaluable to any one who is going to 
the Territory for any purpose, and at the same time of the greatest serviceableness as a 


reference book. 


‘‘An interesting and human story about interesting and human people.”—New 


York Times. 


In the Wake of 


the Green Banner 


By Eugene Paul Metour 
Illustrated by E. M. Ashe 
$1.50 


A stirring and absorbing novel 
of love and adventure during the 
French occupation of Algeria. 
The story starts with a native 
uprising in Morocco. A dash- 
ing soldier of fortune and the 
heroine, who is the daughter of a 
French general, escape from a 
town surprised by the Moslems, 
and strike out over the Atlas 
Mountains to the last outlying 
oasis held by the French at the 
spurs of the Atlas and Sahara. 
The charming love story, the 
vivid pictures of desert life and 
warfare, and the fighting and ad- 
venture, make up a novel that will 
hold the reader's interest to the 
end. 


FICTION 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


(SECOND EDITION) 
$1.50 


The 
White Mice 


By Richard Harding Davis 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 
$1.50 


A quick, rousing story of love : 
and a revolution in a Central } 


American republic, told as onl 

Richard Harding Davis can tell 
a story. How ‘‘ Roddy”’ 
rester, ex-pitcher of the Yale 
University nine, helped form the 
Quixotic society of ‘‘ The White 
Mice,’ got mixed up in a revo- 
lution, fell in love with General 
Roja’s daughter, and proved to 


his father that he was something i 


of a man after all, is told with 


all the swing and dash of ‘‘Sol- ‘ 
diers of Fortune’’ and ‘‘ Captain | 


Macklin."’ 


For- | 


Pe: kh 


From “ The White Mice’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


By ROBERT GRANT 





CHERNENEVE| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |€@QCHCHCNED 


Three Editions Since January 1 


With Orders Constantly Increasing, 
is the Eloquent Record of 


Peace, Power ana Plenty 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Editor of “Success,” author of ‘‘ Every Man a King,’ “He Can Who Thinks He Can,” etc. 


{2mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 


EVERY READER AT ONCE BECOMES AN ADVERTISER 


Here are a few of the most recent letters received 


“Ought to be read by everyone” 
says David Warfield. “Its philosophy is the truest for this day. I heartily 
recommend it to everyone who has lost for the moment the trail of sunshine.” 
“It is a tonic” 
says Dr. R.S. MacArthur. “An inspiration in our workaday life. Dr. Marden 
has placed us deeply in his debt.” 
“Eclipses all his previous works” 


says Edwin Markham. “In sharp sentences and pointed paragraphs he arouses 
us to see that thought is only another name for fate.” 


“There is truth in it” 
says Charlotte Perkins Gilman. “I should think that many people would be 
helped, strengthened, and encouraged by it.” 

“Stop, look, and listen” 
says Leigh Mitchell Hodges, “when you come to such a battle-cry as is sounded 
here. Dr. Marden is one of our most valuable Americans. His chief value as a 
citizen of this republic is his sane optimism.” 

“The most valuable chapter for me” 


says Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “is that on ‘How to Grow Old.’ I wish 
to learn just that. I am now 85, and have never felt old yet, but I shall keep 
your chapter at hand in case that should ever happen to me.” 


Read the Marden Inspirational Books 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. .«. NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





EVERYBODY IS READING 


THE NEW TWENTIETH CENTURY ROMANCE 


by the Author of 
“The Colonel of the Red Huzzars’’ and “The Princess Dehra’’ 


The Woman 
in Question 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


‘‘The Woman in Question’’ isa romance, but 
not of Valeria nor of medieval England. Mr. Scott has 
remained home in America, and the scenes are laid in 
the Eastern United States. The story is distinctly 
modern in tone and theme, and centers in and around 
Fairlawn Hall, an old mansion with a marvellous 
garden, lying on the outskirts of Egerton, where the 
new master has come with a party of friends—to find 
mystery, misfortune and love awaiting him. 

Mr. Scott shows steady improvement in each 
succeeding novel, and he has planned this latest story 
well, filling it with many surprises and dramatic 
moments. 


Three full-page illustrations in color 
by Clarence F. Underwood 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


THREE SPLENDID NOVELS—/JUST FROM THE PRESSES 
The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. In “ The Winning Chance” 

we know we havea big American novel—we won't 

say the, although we almost feel like doing so— 
dealing with a modern problem of such vital interest 
to all, it cannot help but win its way to great popularity. 
The story is strikingly original in themeand treatment, 
and it pictures as never before the big problem of the 
American Girl who enters upon a business career. 


Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hoskins 
12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50 


Love's 
Privilege 


By Stella M. Diiring, author ot 

‘Disiuherited.” This novel 

recently won a thousand-dollar 
prize in a leading Chicago newspaper 
competition, and was pronounced as 
perhaps the most baffling mystery 
story of recent years. The plot is 
concerned with a murder which abso- 
lutely defies solution. 


Illustrated ia color by 
Frank H. Desch 


12mo. Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50 


Lanier of the 
Cavalry 


By General Charles King, who 

stands sponsor for many fine 

army stories, but it is doubtful 
if he has ever penned a more stirring 
one than this, his latest romance. 
The plot is laid at a frontier fort, 
where witty women and brave men 
are snowed in for months, which 
isolation is to some extent account- 
able for the remarkable happenings. 

Three full-page illustrations by 

Frank McKernan 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED SUMMER READING CATALOGUE 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Philadelphia 


Soo Sooeg 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Book 
Vegetable Cookery 
and Meat Substitutes 


The average American eats too much meat. And meat is a 
costly article of food. It would, therefore, seem to be a good policy 
to omit it at times from the daily bill of fare. Two objects are 
gained thereby—improvement of health and a saving of money. 

This new book of Mrs. Rorer’s classifies the vegetables and 
shows, by a mass of bright and attractive recipes, how to get the 
most and best out of them. ‘Then she has prepared a lot of recipes 
for things to be used in place of meat. You have a delightful 
surprise in store in the good things prepared for you in this book. 


Bound in cloth, over 320 pages, fully indexed, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Dont guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 


Canning Time is here again 


It is pleasanter and healthier to put up your own fruits and 
vegetables than to rely on store goods. You know what you are 
getting when you superintend the work, and that makes the differ- 
ence between satisfaction and disappointment. You will never make 
mistakes or failures if you use Mrs. Rorer’s book, 


Canning and Preserving. 


for a guide. It tells just how to do everything with certainty—how 
to can, preserve, make jellies, jams, marmalades, fruit butters, syrups, 
etc. The inexperienced one can go by this book, and the experienced 
one may learn some new wrinkles. 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents. We pay postage 


Your Bookseller has them, or can get them, or send to us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Anthony Partridge’s Dashing Romance 


The Kingdom of Earth 


By Anthony Partridge 


Full of exciting adventure and political intrigue, this dashing 
romance of a European crown prince and a talented American girl 
moves to its climax in baffling mysteries. ///ustrated by A. B. 
Wenzell. $1.50. 


Sidney McCall’s New American Novel 


Red Horse Hill 


By Sidney McCall 


This intensely dramatic American novel by the author of ‘‘ Truth 
Dexter,’’ with its background of Southern mill life, promises to be 
one of the notable works of fiction of the year. $1.50. 


By the Author of *‘ The Missioner’’ 


The Governors 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


"Unfolds an eventful chapter in the life of an American financier 
and his charming daughter, Virginia. J//ustrated. $1.50. 
From “ The Kingdom of Earth ” 


A Royal Ward ree 5 The Strain of White 
By Percy Brebner = ee By Ada W. Anderson 


A swiftly moving tale of love , tr 
and adventure, with a captivating ia * Md, ron eon igh poet, 
heroine, by the author of ‘‘ The Hf 2 “The Heart of the Red Firs.’ 
Princess Maritza.'’ Jilustrated ¥ ’ Illustrated. $1.50 ‘ 
in color. Cloth, $1.50. \ j ; ie 


Whips of Time , / But Still a Man 
at By Margaret L. Knapp 


By Arabella Kenealy 
In which two children are SS = } A remarkable new novel that 


changed at birth, with curious = narrates a young minister's fight 
results. J///ustrated. $1.50. From “A Royal Ward” with Pharisees. $1.50. 


In a Mysterious Way 


By Anne Warner 


A story of love and sacrifice, that teems with the original 
humor of the author of ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary."’ Jilustrated. $1.50. 


The Little Gods 


By Rowland Thomas 


A book of Philippine Island life and adventure, by ‘‘an 
American Kipling,”’ having for its first chapter “* Fagan,”’ 
the Collier $5000-prize story. Jélustrated. $1.50. 


The Bridge Builders 


By Anna Chapin Ray 
‘Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account of the 


From “ The Little Gods” last days and fall of the great structure across the St. Law- 
rence above Quebec."’—oston Globe. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS .. BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 


By FREMONT RIDER 


A careful and authoritative summing up of a half-century’s progress in psychical research, 
written in a way that almost compels an absorbing interest. 

Ghosts, spirit rappings, materializations, table levitations, trance speaking and writing, 
telepathy, clairvoyance—form no immediately attractive field for scientific investigation. The 
author's purpose has been absolute impartiality, considering childish credulity and the denial of 
ignorance alike to be condemned. 

When a portion of the book condensed ran serially in ‘‘ The Delineator’’ the comment aroused 
was almost unprecedented, literally thousands of letters being received. 

A unique addition are the statements of personal belief on the question of the book’s title, 
prepared especially for it by such scholars and writers as Sir Oliver Lodge, William T. Stead, 
Count Tolstoi, Sir William Crookes, Professor Richet, Dr. Lombroso, Andrew Lang, Camille 
Flammarion, Professor William James, etc. 

The book is illustrated with some 50 photographs, most of them never before published, 
illustrating every phase of psychical phenomena, including remarkable photographs of levitation 
and examples of alleged materialization, and is provided with a very complete index. ‘ 


Cloth, extra 8vo. Fixed price, $1.75 


B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 


THE RIGHT BOOK FOR STEAMER READING 


Cherub Devine 


By SEWELL FORD 


“This entertaining story.",—M. Y. Times. 
“Sewell Ford has scored a success in ‘Cherub Devine.’””—Boston Globe. 


“Clean, clever, delightful. How Cherub woos and wins a Countess and the 
code of honor he displays in his fight for love make interesting reading from the first 
chapter.” —.S?. Louts Times. 


Cherub Devine 


400 Pages. Cover in Colors Mitchell Kennerley, Publisher 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE PEOPLE 
AT PLAY 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


A remarkable book, presenting the sports 
and amusements of the masses with shrewd 
insight and a rich vein of humor. Mr. 
Hartt has been for many years a curious 
student of the life of the people. He has 
made a close and genial study of their diver- 
sions, — the melodrama, the skating rink, 
the amusement park, the baseball game, the 
dance hall, the moving picture show, etc., etc. 
The results of his observations are written 
with a wit and humor and an understanding 
of the minds and hearts of the people that is 
as delightful as it is instructive. 

The book is at once a contribution to 
sociology and a volume of delightful reading. 
Attractively illustrated by the author. 


$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


BOSTON HOUCHTON MIFFLIN CO. NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Reading 


The Railway Station 
Poster System 
Is a good, inexpensive medium to 
ADVERTISE BOOKS 


News Stands at Important Stations 
r Illustrated Bi 


Lo 


CHARLES A. KLINK 


ADVERTISING AGENT 


Reading Terminal Philadelphia 


YOU CAN BUY 


Any book you want of the CHRISTIAN PUBLISH- 
ING ASSOCIATION, Dayton, Ohio, publishers of 
Books and Sunday-school Literature, and sellers of 
Bibles and Books., Here are some books just pub- 
lished : 


A Puritan Captain (Charlton) ....--.--ss0-.-seeeee00§ 
Scripture Doctrine (Summerbell)..-...---....-. +++ 
Fruit Bearing Truths ( Barrett) ...---0---.sss-eeseeees 
Bible Doctrine (Kinkade) . -.. 

Centennial of Religious Journa 

Centennial Addresses -.......-...- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
J. N. HESS, Publishing Agent 
Dept. ‘‘W’’ Dayton, Ohio 


“BACK TO SLAVERY” 


By GEORGE W. TEITSWORTH 
“AN UNANSWERABLE 


ARGUMENT AGAINST SOCIALISM” 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Published by CRAVEN DOAN CO. 


For Sale by 
The Artotype Co., 140 N. 11th St. Phila., Pa. 


The L. S. Donaldson Co..Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hayes Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University Book Store, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape ea small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 1908 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
. Sevea Poems by Francis Thompson. 


- Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


JI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


+ Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love” 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


- Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BiBELoT should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


apc gee for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 

cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 

for the complete year only. After Octo- 

ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 

Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 
25 cents additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ASK ANY BOOKSELLER FOR A REVELL BOOK 


The Apostle of Alaska 


JOHN W. ARCTANDER 
Second sai 
Edition The Story of William Duncan of Metlakahtla 
A record of the phenomenal lifework and thrilling experiences 


The of William Duncan during fifty years among the Indians Oh! 


in British Columbia and Alaska. It reads like a romance 


narrating the wonderful story of his missionary work Ch ee 
ristina! 


. and industrial labor among his loved chosen 
Trailers people. J. J. BELL 


Ruth Little Mason \ Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net Author of «* Wee 
Macgreegor ’”’ 
“The liveliest sort of 


7 e * “ : ” 
story, vivid and human. Christian Science The crested ny 
Its spontaneity and Censors! 4 and her misdoings in the 

as 


freshness cannot fail to home of her prim aunt. 
‘ 0 Already the grip of Christian Science P 


please the most cap- is shown in the refusal of various | Robertson Nicoll says: “The 
tious.’”—Boston Globe. newspapers to admit this advertising best thing that Bell has 
to their columns. yet done.”’ 


Reports are conflicting whether Chris- 
Cloth, $1.20 net tian Scientists are actually forbidden Illustrated, 60c net 
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John Burroughs 


His Place Among Writers of ‘‘ Natural Romance” 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


HERE is no author who has be- 

come more of my life than 

Mr. John Burroughs. I began 

to read him before I knew 

what literature was, or cared 

for it at all as literature. I read him for 
his facts, for his record of out-of-doors, 
with an absorption possible only in the boy 
to whom birds and “small deer” are the 
important things in life. The fauna and 
flora of our Wissahickon Hills are more 
southern than his of the headwaters of 
the Delaware and by the Hudson. Our 
woods and fields are tamer than his, but 
there were enough wild inhabitants com- 
mon to the region for me to make many 
comparisons between my experience and 
his, and to learn much of my neighborhood 
from his account of his. It must be 
twenty-five years since I first read his 
praise of the bluebird, but I remember, 
as I listen to one dropping across a bright 
December sky, that to him its spring note is 
“Bermuda! Bermuda! Bermuda!’ It was 
even longer ago, I think, that I read in 
Wake Robin his description of the 
song of the hermit-thrush, but I have 
carried it with me constantly since, as 
so much else from that essay, Jn the 
Hemlocks. Early in last July, as we 
stood by a wood-road in the Poconos, 
listening to his best loved singer, I said: 
“John Burroughs says the bird says, ‘O 
spheral, spheral! O holy, holy! O clear 
away, clear away! O clear up, clear up!” 
I had hardly repeated his words, so true 
to both the quality and phrasing of the 
song, when I recalled that I had quoted 
the description twenty years before in the 
Southern Berkshires. The picture of the 
rude bridge that carried the undermountain 
road over the little tumbling trout stream 





flashed back across the years to me, with 
the memory of this, my first hearing of 
the song. There came back, too, the pic- 
ture of the swamp just below the bridge, 
where I first found the pogonia, whose 
purple-pink color and sweet scent he loves 
too. I cannot recall, however, any such 
praise of his of the pogonia as he has 
lavished on the arethusa, found in sim- 
ilar bogs, or on the showy lady’s-slipper, 
which, growing in “groups and companies,” 
has appeared to him as “flocks of white 
doves with purple stained breasts just lift- 
ing up their wings to take flight.” 

I first.cared greatly for Wordsworth be- 
cause so much of out-of-doors was in his 
poetry. I first cared greatly for Mr. 
Thomas Hardy because of his pictures of 
brown heath and lush meadow and old 
orchards heavy with fruit. I have since 
come to care for Wordsworth above all 
poets for more reasons than this, and for 
Mr. Hardy above all present-day novelists 
for other reasons as well as these, but their 
fidelity to country life, the life I love best, 
is stil] a potent reason for my liking. So, 
too, Mr. Burroughs’ fidelity to our coun- 
try-side is one reason why I value him 
above all our many American essayists 
whose field is “natural romance.” 

All that I have to say for the rest of 
this article will be in explanation of my 
admiration, but there is another personal 
reason I must confess here at the start. 
“The Apostle Paul agrees with me” I 
think, as does Mr. Burroughs on so many 
subjects, little as well as great. For in- 
stance, I was brought up by my father to 
believe the Spitzenberg the finest apple. 
So does Mr. Burroughs believe. I was 
always envious of my mother because she 
was born on a farm. I found long since 
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in Mr. Burroughs: “Blessed is, he whose 
youth was passed upon the farm.” And 
although I cannot share his overflowing 
joy in trout fishing, and although I hold 
the song of the wood-thrush finer than 
that of the hermit-thrush, and although I 
am a more moderate Whitmaniac, I find 
little in his pages that I do not, in all 
humility, subscribe to. 

There is no unnatural insistence in the 
essays of Mr. Burroughs on the charm of 
wild nature. Wild nature he yearns for 
at times, as do most men, and he most 
fully expresses what it is to him; but his 
most constant concern is with the country- 


The Old Schoolhouse at Roxbury, N. Y. 


Where John Burroughs first went to school 


side that bears evidence of being long 
dwelt in and cultivated by man. In fact, 
he is happier when dealing with the asso- 
ciations of the New York hill country he 
knows best, the country round about the 
Catskills, than when he writes of the Adi- 
rondacks or the Maine woods. He has writ- 
ten no essay more appealing than “Phases 
of Farm Life.” 

When I speak of the essays of Mr. Bur- 
roughs as belonging to “natural romance” 
I do not for a moment imply that they are 
not built on the solid basis of scientific 
observation. They are. I have the inter- 
est of the ornithologist in these essays, as 
well as the interest of the lover of out-of- 
doors. Mr. Burroughs, in his earlier writ- 
ings especially, makes mistakes, often 
from too hasty generalization or from 
accepting, without much personal investi- 
gation, the statements of others, as when 
he says the screech-owls of gray plumage 
are the old birds. His errors are, how- 
ever, all in all, of trifling amount, and are 
many, many times offset by his contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of birds. These 
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are chiefly of bird habits hitherto unob- 
served, as his description of the flight song 
of the oven-bird. 

In youth, Mr. Burroughs tells us, he had 
only the farm boy’s knowledge of birds. 
His study of ornithology dates from a later 
period, possibly from the time he was 
a country school teacher. He had still much 
to learn when he began to write, but he 
had read, and to good purpose, his Audu- 
bon and Wilson and Nuttall. These men 
gave him his start, and Nuttall, “most 
genial of ornithologists,’ who before him 
best described bird song, taught him his 
iethod of song description. To Thoreau 
Mr. Burroughs owes still more. Again 
and again you come upon likenesses of his 
style to Thoreau’s, and his attitude toward 
wild life, his whole handling of out-of- 
doors, is much in the manner of the man 
who dared Walden. Mr. Burroughs is 
more human in his interests, possessed of 
far more knowledge of the small mam- 
mals and birds and plants of which both 
have written so much, and, as a rule, more 
careful to work his material into a coherent 
whole, but he is no more full of wonder, no 
more impressionable to beauty. Wilson 
Flagg, who was writing a score of years 
before Mr. Burroughs, is, of all our writers 
about out-of-doors, nearest him in the com- 
bination of knowledge and literary power, 
but no other of our so-called “popular”’ 
writers about birds excites so serious an 
interest. Mr. Bradford Torrey is delight- 
fully genial, but he makes the out-of-door 
essay almost “familiar,” almost of the 
genre of Walton rather than a thing of 
“natural romance”; the powers of Frank 
Bolles were slight, for all their charm; 
and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has aban- 
doned the admirable method of his Birds 
of Manitoba to seek after strange gods. 
Nor can Maurice Thompson, the chief 
Southern writer of “natural romance,” be 
compared with Mr. Burroughs. Thomp- 
son wrote at times finely, as of the mock- 
ing-bird, but he was too quick to jump at 
conclusions, too mercurial, too bookish. 

Of all these men, Mr. Burroughs, by the 
wider appeal of his essays, has done most 
to bring about the great interest of to-day 
in our birds and smaller mammals and 
native trees and wild flowers. The writ- 
ing in “The Auk” or “Cassinia” would not 
be as it is if Mr. Burroughs had not shown 
their contributors that such articles should 
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have human interest as well as scientific 
exactness; Mr. Schuyler Mathews could 
not have doné the descriptions in Wild 
Birds and Their Music if Mr. Burroughs 
had not blazed the way; and it is especially 
significant that it is Mr. Burroughs alone 
of these men that Mr. Chapman quotes 
in the introduction to Birds of North 
Eastern North America, the book that 
every bird lover hereabouts slips into his 
pocket when setting out on a canoe trip 
or a cross-country walk. 

I cannot speak from any great familiar- 
ity with flower and tree books, but it seems 
to me that every time I consult Mrs. Dana’s 
How to Know the Wild Flowers I happen 
on a quotation from Mr. Burroughs, and 
I have found passages from his writings 
in Miss Keeler’s Our Native Trees. 

Comparison of Mr. Burroughs with 
Richard Jefferies, the English writer of 
“natural romance” most widely read, 
serves only to establish further his pre- 
eminence in this kind of writing. Jefferies, 
by 1880, occupied a position before the 
English public very much like that then 
occupied before the American public by 
Mr. Burroughs, and during the next three 
years Jefferies attained his utmost mastery 
of style, his writing, as writing, culminat- 
ing in 1883 in his autobiography, The Story 
of My Heart. Just before his death he 
wrote his best essay, My Old Village. 
Writing of this sort, whose chief object, 
whose almost sole object, is the expression 
of the personality of the writer and often 
of what we call commonly the spiritual 
part of his personality, lies largely outside 
of the field Mr. Burroughs has laid out for 
himself. It is certainly not “natural 
romance,” and so we need consider it no 
further here. 

The characteristic book of Jefferies, the 
writer about out-of-doors, is Wild Life in 
a Southern County. This is almost solely 
objective, as his later writing is almost 
solely subjective. It is very circumstantial, 
and recounted with so little relation to 
common human interests that few of its 
chapters grip as do those of Mr. Bur- 
roughs. In each essay in Wild Life in a 
Southern County, as in most of those of 
the early period of Jefferies, the author 
habitually records what he has seen on one 
walk and on that alone. His writing here 
is seldom a description of memories of sig- 
nificant things of a hundred days of obser- 
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vation, as is Mr. Burroughs’ in his charac- 
teristic essay. Once in a long while there 
chances some golden day whose mere 
recording, could the liver of it but record 
it with a suggestion of its charm and the 
plausibility to make believed its unusual 
experiences, would be an essay worth 
while; but there are few such days in a 
lifetime. What we ask of the writer of 
“natural romance” is the golden moments 
of many days fused into each essay. Jef- 
feries seldom so fuses his best moments, 
Mr. Burroughs, often. Nor are the 
observations of Jefferies ordered so as to 
receive the interest of associated things. 
Each observation he makes is a bit by 
itself, and the bits are bound together gen- 
erally only by their relative places in the 
landscape, or as they came to be made, 
chronologically, as the observer walked the 
country over. 

Take the two. men when they are writ- 
ing on the same material, the English 
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country-side, if you would make the com- 
parison most favorable for Jefferies. Mr. 
Burroughs here is at a disadvantage; Jef- 
feries has a familiarity with the subject 
that the greater wonder of strangeness it 
awakens in Mr. Burroughs cannot offset; 
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but Mr. Burroughs well stands the com- 
parison. 

The truth is that Jefferies is not the 
writer of “natural romance’ of whom 
England should be proudest—that writer 
is Mr. W. H. Hudson, in one sense a for- 
eigner, for his youth was spent on the 
pampas of Argentina, though he has been 
now long resident in England, and is free 
of all secrets of her out-of-doors. His 
Nature in Downland is on the shelf with 
Jefferies in the corner of my library given 
over to books about out-of-doors, and just 
below the many stout little volumes of 
Mr. Burroughs, bound so appropriately in 
their wood-brown and olive. 

Mr. Burroughs is in the best of company 
in these shelves. Here is Gilbert White’s 
Selborne, most famous of bird books, 
whose charm no one has succeeded in ex- 
plaining. Here, too, is The Compleat 
Angler, wherein, though Walton was little 
given to ornithology, he has written of the 
nightingale with a beauty short only of 
the highest. By Walton are Sir Thomas 
Browne’s records of “strange fowl he 
hath seen,” and Evelyn’s Sylva, in the edi- 
tion of 1664, and that curious book, the 
Salmonia of Sir Humphrey Davy. Here 
are the more technical writers, old-timers 


like Wilson and Nuttall, as well as mod- 
erns like Mr. Chapman and Mr. Stone, 
and here, of course, is the incomparable 
Thoreau. 

In this company Mr. Burroughs holds 
his own, as ornithologist and as essayist 
too. I often take him down, as from a 
nearby shelf I take down Stevenson, for 
the sheer beauty of his writing. Mr. Bur- 
roughs has written with charm of litera- 
ture, of Emerson and Whitman with true 
insight, but I care for him most on out- 
of-doors and, as I have said, when he 
writes of his long-loved foothills of the 
Catskills. He is happiest of all, I think, 
when his writing is full of memories of 
his boyhood about Roxbury, that “pastoral 
country with broad upland pastures.” 
These hills of home mean more to him than 
Kentucky or the Yellowstone, or the 
country about Washington, though this 
last, too, was his home long enough for 
him to know well some of its sections. An 
upland country, too, is that of his home 
of later years, Esopus-on-Hudson, of 
which he has written more than of any 
other region, and from which, from time 
to time, he continues to give out those 
essays that only he can write, reconciling, 
refreshing, buoyant as hill winds. 


‘* Slabsides ’’ 


Mer. Burroughs’ summer cottage about a mile from his home, “ Riverby,”’ which is in 
West Park, on the west bank of the Hudson River, a little above Poughkeepsie 





John Burroughs 
A Passing Glimpse of the Man 
By Isabel Moore 


HOPE that you won't any of you 
mind,” said Miss Mathilde de Cor- 
doba; “but when Mr. Burroughs 
comes, I’m not going to introduce 
him all around the table. He 
doesn’t enjoy meeting people or, at least, 
being introduced to them—introductions 
are so arbitrary—and he is very quiet and 
a bit diffident, you know, with strangers. 


In the Woods 


After a photograph by Clifton Johnson. 
A Year in the Fields 


From 


So, as I say, I’m not going to introduce 
him formally. Now, don’t think I’m rude, 
please.” 

We assured her that we shouldn't. All 
seemed to us to be as it should be. It was 
quite in keeping with what we knew and 
imagined of John Burroughs—recluse and 
naturalist and lover of forest solitudes— 
that he should not enjoy meeting strangers. 


Indeed, I, for one, so heartily sympathized 
with him in the matter as to envy him a 
reputation that could secure him exemption 
from the artificial ordeal known in polite 
society as an introduction. 

Of course, with such a preparation, we 
“mealers” at the Viletta—as the students’ 
boarding-house at Byrdcliffe in the Cats- 
kills is called—realized that our chances 
of acquaintance with Mr. Burroughs would 
be slight. The great man would come 
among us three times a day—for food 
strictly. He would attend closely to the 
matter in hand. If we were lucky enough 
to be opposite or near him at table, we 
might catch a few crumbs of beauty and 
wisdom when he should chance to con- 
verse with Miss de Cordoba. He was 
coming to Byrdcliffe at her solicitation 
and invitation, because she was at work on 
a pastel portrait of him’for an early winter 


Mr. Burroughs Gathering Wood 


After a photograph by Clifton Johnson. From 


A Year in the Fields 
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exhibition ; and we outsiders regarded her 
with some deference, in consequence. 

In view of all this we were quite pre- 
pared to be ignored. We were braced for 
the ignoble experience of being completely 
overlooked. And in spite of our silent 
sympathy with Mr. Burroughs’ dislike of 
introductions, we did feel just the least 
little wee bit snubbed. It so happened that 
we weren't any of us the kind of people 
who were accustomed to being ignored or 
to feeling particularly like worms of the 
earth. 

Mr. Burroughs arrived on the late after- 
noon train, and supper at the Viletta was a 
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hushed meal. The usual easy give and take 
of our table-talk had utterly vanished. We 
all, I think, felt the presence of a person- 
ality in whose eyes we counted as nothing, 
a personality widely recognized as being 
peculiarly in touch with the wild things of 
the forests, with the winds of heaven, with 
vast solitudes and deep feelings. Yet the 
white-bearded face opposite me was such 
a kindly, enchanting, human old face that, 
had I not known to whom it belonged, I 
could most easily have slipped into pleasant 
chat with its owner. My instincts prompt- 
ed me to do so. But my knowledge and 
preconceived ideas held me tongue-tied. 


Mr. Burroughs at His Study Door 
After a photograph by Clifton Jobnson 





John Burroughs 


The next morning, at breakfast, it was 
much the same sort of thing. Once, as I 
ventured to hand him the butter, his glance 
encountered mine—and then quickly with- 
drew. 

“He is shy! that’s all that is the trouble; 
—he’s most divinely shy,” I thought to 
myself. And the revelation set me at my 
ease. 

But I was not altogether prepared for 
his manner of casting off the garment of 
timidity. 


A Woodland Brook 


After a photograph by Clifton Johnson. 
A Year in the Fields 


From 


Having finished his meal, he shoved his 
plate away from him, tilted his chair a 
little, and said, as though impelled to utter- 
ance by a great and conclusive inner need: 
“Has the morning paper come yet?” 

His appeal was to the whole tableful. 
But the tableful was curiously unrespon- 
sive. It was trying to recover from the 
shock. As a sad fact, there never was 
any morning paper with us. After the 
fashion of certain artists and students, we 
held ourselves rather aloof from the daily 
press and all its works. We were always 
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most deplorably sufficient unto ourselves 
and let the world at large wag on its way, 
with small interest in its performances. 

I forgot my manners and laughed out. 
The whole thing was so deliciously incon- 
gruous. Miss de Cordoba explained to 
him. 

“No papers!” protested the recluse and 
worshipper of Nature; “who ever heard 
of such a thing?” He appeared to be con- 
siderably upset. 

“There is just one person here,” said I, 
‘who takes a paper. ‘To-day’s mail isn’t in 
yet, but I’ll see if I can get you yesterday’s 
paper, if you would like it.” 

“Oh! will you be so kind?” he asked 
gratefully. 

I took to my heels in the direction of a 
distant cottage. Explaining the nature of 
my errand to its occupants, I secured a 
copy of “The New York Times” of the 
day before from the woodbox in the 
kitchen, and hastened with it to Mr. Bur- 
roughs. He was awaiting me on the ver- 
anda of the Viletta; and for the next half 
hour he was engrossed in its contents. The 
morning was quite peculiarly lovely. Sun- 
light danced among the pine shadows. 
Birds called back and forth to each other. 
The forest solitudes were invitingly near. 
But he seemed supremely indifferent to 
everything except the latest report he could 
obtain of the interests and happenings 
among his fellow men. 

This, I found, during the days that fol- 
lowed, to be the keynote to his entire per- 
sonality ; and I felt as if I had always been 
wilfully and intentionally misled, kept in 
the dark, about John Burroughs as a per- 
fectly human being. Of course, his inti- 
mates must know him as he is, more or 
less, but we of the outer circles are seldom 
permitted even a bird’s-eye glimpse of him 
as a whole. Or is it, perhaps, that the 
fault is partly ours; that we stupidly see 
only the one side, ignoring the compre- 
hensive entity while magnifying its most 
public characteristic. At any rate, I had 
to reconstruct my preconceived ideas to a 
very bewildering extent. 

Nature? To be sure, he is all that is 
usually said about him—Nature lover and 
authority on many of Nature’s most cher- 
ished secrets and possessions—but let us 
now accept for all time the fundamental 
fact that human nature is the largest, the 
most all-embracing and inclusive aspect of 
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Beechnuts 


Showing Mr. Burroughs’ boyhood home in the distance. 


After a photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


From A Year in the Fields 


the man, and that his love and understand- 
ing of the natural world which serves as 
a setting for human nature are attributes 
—the lesser qualities or specialties con- 
tained in the greater. 

This he proved most conclusively that 
summer at Byrdcliffe. Within forty-eight 
hours after his insistent plea for a daily 
paper he was the center around which 
our local human interests revolved. The 
art students—boys and girls alike—buzzed 
about him as bees about some peculiarly 
delectable blossom. He walked with 
them, talked with them, entranced them. 
I have seen him start off, on a fair morn- 
ing, with no less than five boys in eager 
attendance, for a tramp up to Meads’ and 
back by way of Shady, a distance of seven 
or eight miles. I, myself, have taken this 
same walk with him, as well as other vague 
peregrinations, chatting most companion- 
ably of men and things, he telling me of 
and showing me many a precious example 
of his special knowledge along the way. 
But what I delighted in even more than this 
was his reminiscence of Walt Whitman. 


Shy? Well—perhaps—with conventional 
people. Who isn’t, indeed! But no re- 
cluse. Rather, the most absolutely human 


person I have ever met; a born comrade, 


if ever there was one; in daily life a de- 
lightful acquaintance, as well as a philoso- 
pher and poet and naturalist and a few 
other things! 

He went to the crucial baseball game of 
the season, between the art students and 
the village boys, enthroned on the lurch- 
ing and uncertain billowings of a wagon- 
load of hay, surrounded by a merry crowd 
of boys and girls who were continually 
sliding off and jumping on and slipping 
around. One faithful admirer held a large 
gray cotton umbrella over him to and from 
the ball grounds. And once—once only— 
during a lull in the game’s excitement, did 
I see him haul forth from his coat pocket 
a copy of the latest available New York 
daily and calmly peruse an odd column. 
We laughed together as he carefuly stowed 
it away again for safekeeping, for he had 
discovered the point of my joke some time 
before. Then I happened to think of a 
line I had always liked from one of his 
own poems, and quoted across to him: 

The friends I seek are seeking me. 

“And thrice blessed are they if they find 
you,” I added impulsively. 

“And I them,” was his courteous re- 
sponse. 
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John Burroughs 


Just then there ensued a grand old wran- 
gle between the contestants, so we turned 
our attention again to the game. Not one 
of those boys, I venture to think, enjoyed 
the controversy or was better posted con- 
cerning the entire game than was Mr. Bur- 
roughs as he discussed it at the time or 
afterward. Verily, he has what Bjornson 
called “the child in the heart.” 

Possibly the finishing touch to his 
achievements at Byrdcliffe was his dan- 
cing. We all dance at Byrdcliffe on certain 
evenings, whether we know how to dance 
or not. And truth compels me to note the 
fact that, although, as I say, Mr. Bur- 
roughs danced, he doesn’t in the very least 
know how to dance. But the spirit was 
willing, and that is all that is necessary at 
Byrdcliffe. There was certainly something 
most peculiarly winning in the sight of Mr. 
Burroughs skipping along with gentle, sub- 
dued little hops on the outer edge of the 
circling crowd, carefully led by the guiding 
hand of his hostess. 

I saw him once again, after the summer 
had passed, at the studio reception of Miss 
de Cordoba, where were on exhibition the 
two likenesses she had done of him. One 
of them had been previously hung in the 
Byrdcliffe studio, and I had not especially 
liked it. The other was more recent. I 
had not seen it, and when I did, thought 
it very much finer than the other, both as 
a piece of work and as representative of 
the subject. This I found to be just the 
contrary to the feeling of Mr. Markham, 
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who was introduced to me that afternoon 
by Mr. Burroughs. 

“It is too much of a drawing-room por- 
trait,” I protested to Mr. Markham, re- 
garding the first pastel. “It is too dressy 
to be natural, according to my sense of 
John Burroughs’ personality.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Mr. Mark- 
ham; “but yet I like it somewhat better. 
I don’t know just why. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I usually prefer a full-face to a pro- 
file view.” 

I stuck to my point obstinately and a 
little impolitely, for my thought was aglint 
with memories as I said: “I feel as if I 
could take a tramp around Overlook 
Mountain with this one, but I never could 
with the other.” 

This, with me, was the test, rather than 
artistic values. My summer’s vision had 
completely spoiled me for anything except 
the biggest spirit of the man. 





Notge.—John Burroughs was born in Roxbury, 
N. Y., April 3, 1837. After teaching for some 
years and holding several clerical positions, he 
took up the work of his ancestors and became 
a farmer. Since 1874 he has devoted himself 
to writing and to fruit culture. His published 
books are: Notes on Walt Whitmanas Poet and 
Person, 1867; Wake Robin, 1871; Winter Sun- 
shine, 1875; Birds and Poets, 1877; Locusts and 
Wild Honey, 1879; Pepacton, 1881; Fresh 
Fields, 1884; Signs and Seasons, 1886; Indoor 
Studies, 1889; Riverby, 1894; Whitman, 1806; 
The Light of Day, 1900; Squirrels and Other 
Fur Bearers, 1900; Literary Values, 1904; Far 
and Near, 1904; Ways of Nature, 1905; Bird 
and Bough, 1906. 


Scholars’ Music 
By John O. S. Edwards 


FTEN my soul doth long for melody 
While I no instrument of brass or wood 
Can play to harmonize my eager mood 
Or want. When soft berceuse or threnody 
I crave, and dearth of song bide in a place 
Alone save but for books,—whereby is found 
No artist practicing rich lore of sound,— 
Musicians yet have I: mind and eye a-race 
I hear deep Homer’s organ ebb and flow 
Of olden magistry; or play sometime 
Catullus’ tender lute of song; the low 
And bleat of Blake list to; in variant blow 
* Strike Shakespeare’s golden key for every wind; 
Or hear th’ oratorio of Tennyson’s wide chime. 









































Marion Crawford—the Cosmopolitan 


By Warwick James Price 


HEN Francis Marion Craw- 
ford was laid at rest some 
weeks ago, in the Italian 
soil which gave him birth, 
there passed from the ranks 

of living American littérateurs a novelist of 
real performance and a historian of yet 
larger promise. That he was, in any full 
sense of the phrase, a great writer, will not 
be claimed for him, but his books, in the 
main, are of genuine excellence; he had 
seen more, studied more, thought more, 
knew more, than most of the successful 
novel-makers of his day. If “prolific” be 
the first adjective to suggest itself with 
thought of him,—with well-nigh fifty titles 
set down to the credit of his less than fifty- 
five years,—at least it will not justly be the 
last. If not a man of genius, Mr. Craw- 
ford was one of talent and power,—and he 
will long be missed. 

When he came into the world, at Bagni 
di Lucca, on the second of August, 1854, 
he brought to his work-to-be much of the 
aid which ancestry may give. His father 
was Thomas Crawford, the sculptor who 
designed the bronze doors to the Capitol 
at Washington ; his mother and Julia Ward 
Howe were sisters. Three years at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., just as he 
was entering his teens, were followed by 
Trinity, Cambridge, with post-graduate 
work at both Heidelberg and Harvard. 
The languages and philosophy, mathemat- 
ics and engineering, all had made strong 
appeal to him; literature claimed him al- 
most by chance. He had gone out to Brit- 
ish India (1879), incidentally to visit an 
uncle and actually to study Sanskrit and 
Hindustani, and had somehow got into 
journalism with the Allahabad “Herald” 
(and it was in Allahabad, a few years later, 
that a certain Mr. Kipling was to get much 
the same sort of schooling), and through 
such a bypath had met at Simla a “char- 
acter” who looked like an Italian, was a 
Mohammedan, and answered to the name 
of Jacobs,—and who had just succeeded, 
in behalf of an English syndicate, in selling 
the Nizam of Hyderabad a diamond for a 
trifle of $240,000. When, with this hap- 





pening in his head, young Mr. Crawford 
found himself again in “the States,” hav- 
ing arrived by tramp steamer from Italy, 
and when he had related it, with all its pic- 
turesque details and the legal difficulties 
which followed the transaction, to another 
uncle, “Sam” Ward, clubman and gourmet, 
he was told it must by all means go onto 
paper. It did: Mr. Isaacs was the per- 
fected blossom of the somewhat tiny seed, 
—and after that, each of the twenty-six 
years which were to intervene until his pen 
was laid by forever saw from one to three 
volumes, mainly novels, produced with an 
Anthony-Trollope-like regularity. 

Crawford was always at work, even at 
sea as he captained his “Alda” about the 
Mediterranean ; but the greater part of his 
writing was accomplished at the stucco and 
stone Villa Crawford, near Sant’ Agnello 
di Sorrento, perched on the edge of the 
rich brown cliffs which fall sheer two hun- 
dred feet to the blue waters below, with 
Capri and Naples and Vesuvius showing 
clear in the distance, or in the semi-ruined 
watch tower of a picturesque medizval 
castle near Praja d’Ajeta, in the wilds of 
Calabria, where the novelist had fitted up 
for his uses a workroom far from rail- 
ways and all other present-day disturb- 
ances. It was no unusual thing, when “the 
fit was on” him, for Mr. Crawford to 
write (he never dictated) from eight to 
nine hours a day. So it was possible for 
A Roman Singer to be prepared for Mr. 
Aldrich and “The Atlantic Monthly” in 
what its author called “record time.” He 
never more accurately defined just what 
that record might be, but one may guess it 
something pretty fast when he knows that 
The Tale of a Lonely Parish was com- 
pleted in twenty-four days, and Marzio’s 
Crucifix in ten. 

Apropos of the number of those stories 
not a few jokes have been told, though 
none more pointed than the novelist’s reply 
to the well-intending old lady who once 
asked if, in his own opinion, he had yet 
written anything which would live after 
he himself had gone. “Madam,” said he, 











“T am trying to write something which will 
enable me to live while | am here.” 

That surely he accomplished. From 
Mr. Isaacs and Dr. Claudius, in 1882 and 
1883, on through the just-issued White 
Sister, and including a few dramatic ven- 
tures which were not markedly successful, 
as well as certain historical writings which 
genuinely were (the author’s self believed 
the four-volume history of Rome, upon 
which he was at work at the time of his 
death, would establish his reputation as 
none of his other writings had done), he 
produced an even four dozen volumes, not 
one of which but attained a real if some- 
what transient popularity. 

The critics have never taken him quite 
seriously, however. They have granted 
him prime skill in amusing a reader, with 
abounding incident and action, and here 
and there one, of rosier-hued spectacles 
than his feliows, has declared for his de- 
lineation of character or his well-thought- 
out care in the building of those usually 
unusual plots. How is it that the cosmo- 
politan character of his work has not been 
more emphasized? Germans, Italians and 
Russians crowd his gallery; Spanish noble- 
men and French professors, English coun- 
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try gentlemen and American politicians 
and plutocrats (these his least ably 
drawn), Indian merchant princes and 
‘Turkish pashas, move through his pages. 
The “made in Germany” Gretfenstein cap- 
tured Stevenson; the Russian refugees of 
“1 Cigarette-Maker’s Romance won How- 
ells; the Spanish vistas of In the Palace of 
the King set John Hay enthusing over 
their picturesque truthfulness. Above all, 
he knew his Italy as few moderns have 
known it; Italy as it is, or as it first rose 
after the rebirth of national unity. He 
was thoroughly at home in its social atmos- 
phere and to its political conditions, and 
such of his tales of it as the “Saracinesca” 
series hold not merely interesting romance 
but accurate realism as well,—they are 
social documents, for which both the 
future historian and the present reader 
may well be grateful. 

Marion Crawford failed of the highest 
place in his craft through sacrificing prob- 
able posthumous fame to immediate popu- 
larity, but he was highly possessed of many 
of the fundamental gifts of novel-making, 
and his name will be a pleasant if not an 
important one in the annals of Americaa 
fiction. 


Hypnos 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


SOOTHING Hypnos, bear me far away 


Unto the fields elysian on thy breast ; 
Amid the perfume from the fountain-spray, 
Far from the weary world, there let me rest. 


II 


Just thee—nor yet thy brother Thanatos— 
I want thee now; keep him in shadows dim, 
When that day comes I count my work a loss 
Then from the shadows shall I summon him! 


III 


O, gentle Sleep, a cure for all our care, 
How many souls wearied by day’s dull pain 
Send out into the dusk, to thee, a prayer 


That Night may quickly come with thee again! 





. 
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The Lady of the Lake 


After a sculpture by J. Adams-Acton 












F there be any place in the world 

where one may feel poetry, it is in the 

region of Lochs Katrine and Lo- 

mond, under the shadows and in the 

bypaths of Ben Lomond and Ben 
Venue. There are a hundred and one 
parts of the world in which romance 
breathes through the very atmosphere, yet, 
even so, the wondrous country that Scott 
revealed in The Lady of the Lake holds a 
distinctive place of its own, for its beauty 
has an everlasting variety; it is verily 
human in its many moods, its changeable 
and at all times fascinating aspects. 

The schoolboy or schoolgirl who was 
once exasperated by the eternal necessity 
for paraphrasing Lady Ellen’s love story, 
and for accomplishing the thankless task 
of forcing Sir Walter’s musical meters into 
a wearisome prose, must go to Loch 
Katrine and the Trossachs to learn to ap- 
preciate anew the beauties of Scott’s accu- 
rate descriptions of the country through 





In the Trossachs 
‘Where the path twines’’ 


In the Scotch Lake Country 
By Norma Bright Carson 





which the Hunter came on that memo- 
rable day when Ellen pushed her light skiff 
over the water and carried the stranger to 
the little lodge on the isle. 

It is not my purpose to waste any time 
here on a record of the trip through the 
lake country which gave me my first view 


of Highland wonders. Many of my read- 
ers will have taken that trip for them- 
selves, and a mere itinerary would there- 
fore bore them. For those who have not 
taken it the details would have no interest ; 
for those who propose taking it I should 
advise a consultation with Baedeker—he 
is far more familiar with train times and 
the methods of transportation than I am. 
Moreover, the stereotyped route and round 
of trains and boats and coaches has little 
to do with the emotional gains of a jour- 
ney such as this is; and in a land so much 
alive with poetry and romance and rare 
natural loveliness, it is the emotional effect 
with which one is disposed to deal and 
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Sir Walter Scott 


After a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


ever which one would most delightedly 
linger. 

The way from Balloch to Callender, or 
vice versa—and from Callender westward 
was really the route pursued by Fitz- 
James in his famous chase—is a way re- 
plete with surprises and wonders that are 
the more wonderful in that they never 
remain stationary. 

In the Trossachs one is in fairyland. 
Nature has been lavish, but she has also 
been choice. Lakes big and little, waters 
silvery and clear; wild flowers in profu- 
sion, but artistically mingled ; woods dense, 
but fragrant, and hills high and low; hills 
purple with their mantles of heather, over- 
topped by gaunt, gray rocks that seem to 
cleave the sky—this is the barest outline of 


the many individual features which make 
up the Trossachs. Individually they ap- 
peal as any bit of Nature’s careful handi- 
work must appeal; taken together, they 
are splendid. It is not that they satisfy 
the soul hungering after beauty; it is 
rather that they shatter the contentment 
of a soul too well satisfied with the poor 
artificialities of an increasingly potent civ- 
ilization. If into the primitive glories and 
passions of this marvelous woodland and 
lakeland, Civilization has intruded with 
avdacious calm, this same calm has been 
routed, put to flight and utterly banished. 
This is no part of a smug, twentieth cen- 
tury world, trained to self-poise and a 
mastery over physical and mental forces. 
They may set their handsome hotels in the 
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very midst of this enchanted and enchant- 
ing tract, but their influence is not to be 
perceived beyond the radius of a few 
acres—we drop our gold into their greedy 
maw subconsciously as it were, for are we 
not in dreamland, and what has dreamland 
to do with practical considerations ? 

As one jolts over the roadway, now 
wide, now narrow, now straight, or again 
winding ; sometimes down a steep, curved 
hill, or up a still steeper and more sharply 
jagged one, it seems as if the centuries 
had ceased to be, as if the age of chivalry, 
of childlike faith and hate and love and 
passion were once more with us and upon 
us. Through the woods beside us we can 
almost hear the stag go crashing; in imag- 
ination’s ears we hear the hunters, shout 
on shout. The dogs bay as they leap up 
and down and along the hillside, there is 
a ring of steel, the fall of a horse’s hoofs, 
Fitz-James himself seems to “ride alone” 
over the beautiful Brig of Turk. This 1s 
the heart of a land young with the youth 
of untamed ages, a land of Rob Roys, of 
Highland chieftains, of minstrels bent and 
hoar, their songs and prophecies filling the 
air with a wild, weird sound as of desola- 
tion or with a loud, triumphant cry of vic- 
tory. Men chase men; or again, they chase 
the deer; the trees rise nobly to shield 
them; the leaves rustle gently to cool their 
Hushed and sweating brows; the heather 
smooths itself out for a resting-place for 
their wearied limbs and the spent horses 
that carry them—so close to Nature men 
live that they speak with her, think in har- 
mony with her, and yield themselves to all 
her tender ministrations with a perfectness 
of trust, a sublime appreciation, the whole- 
heartedness and unconsciousness of which 
must warm God’s heart and make Him 
glad that He established these splendid 
mountains, these wooded, sheltered places, 
these cool, refreshing waters, for their de- 
lectation. 

Heaven seems terribly near in the High- 
lands. The blue skies embrace the hills; 
the soft, rolling clouds here and there 
mask and envelop them. Light rains 
sprinkle the tenderly green foliage, as if 
the Gardener of all were lovingly caring 
for the outward aspect of His garden, and 
were keeping it bright and fresh by an 
abundance of clear sunshine and frequent, 
gentle showers. 








Scott has all the poet’s vision in pictur- 
ing those regions that appealed to his 
romantic nature. He knew the glories of 
a sunset in the lake country; he knew the 
awe-inspiring forces of a thunder shower. 


Each purple peak, each flinty spire; 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 





Lady Ellen—the Lady of the Lake 
After the statue by B. E. Spence 


But one must go high in the Trossachs 


to view a sunset; for down in the 
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deep ravines it is true that “not a setting 
beam could glow”; “where twined the 
path in shadow hid,” all is cool, damp, 
strangely silent and sweetly soothing. 
Here may one wander and meditate, for 
here God has set His temple and His 
sanctuary, and every tree bends with a 
humble grace to acknowledge the forces 
that so quietly yet so insistently prevail. 
This is the garden of souls, bulwarked 
about by stately hills. The spirit, re- 
freshed and restrengthened, may climb 
upward to the summits and meet the sun 
face to face, for these are the Scotch 
Sinais, and the glory of the God of Moses 
sweeps them with refulgent gleam. 


Gray birch and aspen wept beneath; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 

His shatter’d trunk, and frequent flung. 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow’d sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glist’ning streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer’s eye could barely view 

The summer heaven’s delicious blue; 

So wondrous wild, the who!e might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 


It is not given every one to “issue from 
the glen,” to gain “an airy point” and see 


Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d, 





Fllen’s Isle 


Loch Katrine 


Photograph by N, B, Carson 


There is a richness of beauty in Scott’s 
description of a Trossach glen as he wrote 
it for The Lady of the Lake: 


Boon nature scatter’d, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child. 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 

The primrose pale and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower; 
Fox-glove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 





but all who come forth from amid the 
mingled grandeurs and more intimately 
charming places of the Trossachs will 
pause spellbound on the shores of Loch 
Katrine. ‘This is romance incarnate, and 
one longs to ride over its waters, singing. 
All around rise the hills—bare hills, hills 
heather-clad, hills grown over with thick 
forest mazes, hills reflected in the clear 
waters of the lake, reflections intermingled 
with islands large and small, islands all 
wooded and in their turn giving to the 














Loch Lomond 








Loch Lomond 


Photographs by N. B. Carson 
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mirroring waters pictures as wild as they 
are weird, pictures full of color and light 
and the ravishing power of beautiful form. 

Listen to the winding of the Hunter’s 
horn, as on his little promontory he medi- 
tates and wishes and longs. And then in 
answer comes the maiden; a chieftain’s 
daughter she, who carries the stranger to 
her lakeland isle, that isle which was 


So close with copsewood bound, 

Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there, 
Until the mountain maiden show’d 

A clambering unsuspected road, 

That winded through the tangled screen, 
And opened on a narrow green, 

Where weeping birch and willow round 
With their long fibres swept the ground. 
Here, for retreat in dangerous hour, 
Some chief had framed a rustic bower. 


lake country hope for or wait for a clear 
day, and they describe a clear day as being 
one of unvariegated sunshine. Those who 
have had a rainy day for the trip look back 
upon it as a somewhat doubtfully delight- 
ful journey, personal discomfort contrib- 
uting something to the disappointment of 
dull skies, mists that obscure and mud that 
predominates. There is, however, an in- 
between kind of day that is quite usual 
in the Highlands, and my day was one 
of these. Every twenty minutes it show- 
ered—a cool, refreshing, wetting, but not 
enduring, shower. After each shower the 
sun had a frolic—in fact, | am sure that 
on such a day the sun enjoys a most 
benignant humor. And such a humor adds 
a wonderful charm to the Highlands. For 





Mists on Loch Lomond 


Ellen’s Isle appears just as Scott de- 
scribed it; a small island, densely wooded, 
its banks high set and no landing-place 
visible. Its outer appearance breathes 
mystery, yet suggests romance, and that 
romance the Scotch poet has given it. 

The way between Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond, or, more accurately, the 
way between Inversnaid and Stranach- 
lacher, is indeed the way of the mountains. 
\y own experience on this road was one to 
remember. Most people going through the 





one moment dense purple mists would veil 
the faces of the mountains, heavy clouds 
would roll low over the hills ; then suddenly 
the clouds would fade, the mists would 
scatter, the sky would glow with gold and 
gleam with blue and silver patches. Every 
green blade would sparkle with a raindrop; 
the trees would glisten emerald under the 
soft sun-sheen; along the sides of the 
high, long-sloped mountains, the rainbow 
would lay its curved line of gorgeous 
colors with an abandonment and a grace 
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In the Scotch 


that enraptured. Here was Nature in one 
of her grand moods, not a grandeur that 
overpowers, but a grandeur that exalts. 
The same spirit prevailed on Loch 
Lomond. The scene here is less brilliant; 
the great mountains heave their shoulders 
high; their boulders project and overfold 
like the mighty muscles of giants; their 
shadows are somber, the sunshine is less 
inspiring, the weight of massive rocks 
oppresses even while it uplifts the spirit. 
Loch Lomond is expansive, and its scenery 
is on a more magnificent scale than that 
of Loch Katrine. It has more of the awe- 
inspiring and less of the sympathetic, the 
touching. One is moved to wonder with 
a far-away wonder; there is not that 
immediate incentive to aspiration, and 
there is far less of intimate inspiration. 
Nature seems to guard here the passes into 
some wonder-world; but one hesitates to 
desire a watchword that will open the 
passes, lest instead of enchanting garden 
spots, instead of the chivalrous lords and 
beautiful ladies of a bygone romantic day, 
one may find beyond those mountains gray 
giants’ castles, monsters that devour, and 
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the desolateness of dungeons dreary and 
dark. 

These are, however, but the dreams that 
the Scotch lakes and the Scotch mountains 
engender. They are visions worth seeing ; 
they are feelings worth experiencing. If 
you do not know yourself closer to the 
things of Heaven when you end your day 
in the Scotch lake country, you have missed 
something in soul culture; if you have not 
seen visions, have not dreamed dreams, 
you have lost a delightful bit of imagina- 
tive revelling, an experience which, if you 
do not get it here, you will not be likely to 
get anywhere. For the man or woman 
who has not responded to the exalted 
spirit of these mountain heights, who has 
not drunk of the inspiration of these clear 
and sparkling waters, whose soul has not 
reached the purple mists that encircle the 
summits, or has not stooped to commune 
with the humblest wild flowers of the deep- 
est glen, that man or that woman is like 
the man 


that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds 


Invitation 
By Isabel S. Mason 


Cz drink from the brook o’er the mossy bank spilling 
Its ripples of happiness, gurgles of glee, 
In pearls where the foam lure the dimples are filling, 
And rainbows link chains in its wild melody. 


A goblet of crystal, a tankard all gleaming 
With sunbeams, and starshine, and emerald sod. 
And here where we quaffed all its riotous beaming, 
Forget-me-nots mark where an oread trod. 


You shall drink in the song that the starling was singing 
When Dawn glowed her portal to welcome the day; 

You shall drink in the chime that the bluebells were ringing 
All scented with rapturous breath of the May. 


Cote, drink from the brook with its music o’erflowing, 
The wine is a charm over trouble and pain ; 

Put your lips to the ledge with forget-me-nots growing, 
And mem’ry will give you your boyhood again. 








A Sweet Vagrant 
By Frances Reed Gibson 


Nore.—The author of Old English Gardens records that “Bouncing Bet,” a sweet 
garden-escape, bearing pale pink flowers with a faint delicious fragrance, that is found 
blooming in shy beauty upon old country roads in the United States, was once a cherished 
plant in the English gardens of long ago. 


RIGHTENING this lonely hill-side road, far from the city’s fevered fret, 
You bloom beside a lichened wall, sweet, vagrant Bouncing Bet! 





And from your lips of sea-shell tint there comes a fragrant sigh to me 
(Like some faint odor from the past), with subtle witchery. 


It bears me backward through the years, into dim days of old romance 
When gallant lords, for ladies fair, wielded a knightly lance. 


I see the garden quaint and prim, where long years since you bloomed beside 
Tall, nodding lilies, saintly white, that were the gardener’s pride. 


There myrtle vines about your feet in blue-starred nettings softly crept, 
And fox-gloves swung their purple bells to wake you when you slept. 


Musk roses wove a crimson bower; and scarlet poppies climbed to see 
Your pink cheeks flush when wooing came the golden-crested bee. 


Pale asphodel and columbine, sweet lavender and mignonette, 
Your comrades were in that far time, poor, wandering Bouncing Bet! 


Why did you leave those dear delights, the lark’s sweet call at early morn, 
And, echoing down far mountain heights, the distant bugle horn; 


The fountain plashing in the night. the silver note of flageolet 
And violin, as stately dames trod a slow minuet? 


Was it some elfish prank you played that banished you from that loved spot? 
A secret to the winds betrayed of the forget-me-not ? 


A prying of too curious eyes on loitering lovers as they paced 
Through cool, dim aisles, where overhead the green boughs interlaced ? 


Or did you, of your own sweet will, fare forth, filled with a wild unrest, 
Wearied of cloistered happiness, searching with childish zest, 


For that dim forest old and hoar, of which the wandering bee had sung 
When to your honey-laden lips in ecstasy he clung, 


Seeking iff vain the secret dells where fairies dance the night away 
And sleep in swinging blue hare-bells throughout the summer day, 


Till lost amid the world’s wide ways, wearied and heart-sick, sore afraid, 
Beneath this elm tree’s drooping boughs your tired steps were stayed ? 


I hear no murmur from your lips, you do not answer when I speak, 
And yet methinks a happy smile flushes your pale pink cheek, 


Because you know, dear, tender flower, your fragrant blooms with magic art 
Unto a restful “vision-land” hath borne a tired heart. 
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‘The Brandywine moves under sylvan shades”’ 


brandywine Days 
By J. Russell Hayes 


Illustraied from photographs by J. Carroll Hayes 





I 
JUNE 
Our Old Village 


June 16th 


A N ancient mansion falling to decay, 


A blacksmith’s shop and seven cottages 
Among their gardens, and one white farm house, 
Make up this hamlet by the Brandywine,— 
A sleepy village wrapt in drowsy peace 
And lazy silence, save when at the forge 
A horse is shod, making the anvil ring 
With rhythmic music; or when farmers meet 
Beside the watering-trough and talk of crops, 
The roads, the weather and the price of wheat. 
Above the village silently and slow 
The Brandywine moves under sylvan shades, 
But at the smithy sweeps forth in the sun 
And murmurs down a pebbly slope, and winds 
With merry song below a garden wall. 
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Like to the village Goldsmith once had loved 
It seems to me, this hamlet quaint and small, 
Where Time stands still, and ancient usages 
Give it an air of peace and old-time charm. 
And I remember happy half-hours here 
Beside the blacksmith’s door, watching his fire 
Send up its sparks, or listening to the droll 
Converse of rustic humorists or the tales 

Of mighty fishing in the Brandywine. 


O kindly, unambitious, homely hearts, 

’Tis good to come among you once again 

And hear your friendly greetings. Little change 
The years have wrought in your secluded homes; 
And while the busy world has hurried on 

With restless energy, you are content 

With quiet tasks and quiet country ways. 

The silver Brandywine with lulling song 

Soothes all the sunny air, and drowsily 

The locusts hum among your garden trees, 

While from the farms that hem your hamlet in 
The ripening corn sends down its fragrant breath; 
And tranquilly as in the tiny town 

Of old thatched roofs and gabled cottages 
Whence came my sires in old-world Oxfordshire, 
Life slumbers on in your untroubled shades. 
—Peace and contentment evermore abide 

In your quaint hamlet by the Brandywine! 


June 19th 
Sir William Temple: A Seventeenth Century Country Gentleman 


Rea/R WILLIAM loved his life of lettered ease 

S Among the shadows of his Surrey trees, 
Among his gardens and his books and bees ;— 
I love his memory that he loved all these. 


O go down into green Surrey to Farnham, sleepy old town on the pastoral 
Wey, and out to Moor Park and its Old World felicities, is to gain an abid- 
ing interest in one of England’s finest types of old-time country gentleman. 
Further, if it be one’s fortune, as it was mine, to find on a bookstall the 
four leather-clad octavos entitled The Works of Sir William Temple, 

Bart., with Lely’s handsome portrait of the author, and printed in London in 1757, by 

Lintot, Tonson, and others of those rubicund booksellers of Pope’s acquaintance,— 

his happiness will be complete. Some pleasant hours have I spent over these Works 

beside the Brandywine, only a few miles up-stream from the farms and gardens where 

Sir William’s American descendants still live. In this region of “blissful pastoral 

seclusion,” as Bayard Taylor called his home-land, it seems fitting to say something 

of our noble author and his devotion to the country life. 

I take it that your true book-lover extends his affection very easily to old red- 
brick country mansions, to fragrant box hedges and old-fashioned flowers; he holds 
dear the very locusts that hum so drowsily in warm August noons, the sigh of the 
light summer wind among the beeches and soft evergreens, the red cherry leaves drifting 
across the orchard grass. He needs only to look into his heart, in order to write, 
with Cowley, 
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Ah, yet, ere I descend to the Grave, 

May I a small House and large Garden have, 
And a few Friends, and many Books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful, too! 

To come upon Sir William Temple’s essay, “Of Gardening,” is like finding pale 
rose-petals between the pages of some cherished volume. This “sweet garden essay,” 
as Charles Lamb called it, recalls half-forgotten days of long ago in our grand- 
mothers’ gardens; the songs of childhood, the spicy pinks beside the wall, the old formal 
portraits in the “best room”—such memories awake at the opening of one of these old 
books. And in our author’s stately discourse, “Of Health and Long Life,” I hear 
once again the staid Quakers—Temple and others—who around the “First-day” 
dinner exchanged advice on this same vital theme, seasoning their homely recipes with 
a certain flavor of old-time speech. To the boy beside them their words seemed 
formal and perhaps lacking in humor; but his reading in sundry journals and epistles 
of seventeenth century Quakers has since convinced him that those grave but cheery 
country folk spoke and wrote a diction that has come straight from the days of Penn 
and Temple, a diction that is charming for its unfailing dignity, mingled with affec- 
tionate friendliness. Almost can I hear again the old, broad-brimmed, drab-coated 
J—— W of my boyish reverence as I read Sir William Temple’s opening 
observation on Health: 





Peace is a public blessing, without which no man is safe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his 
life. . . . Health is the soul that animates all enjoyments of life, which fade and are tasteless, 
if not dead, without it. 


Very cheery and affable a host and table companion was good Sir William, delight- 
ing in making those about him happy and easy; very skilful in avoiding disputes and 
in turning his conversation, as his sister avers, “to what was more easy and pleasant, 
especially at table, where, he said, ill humour ought never to come, and his agreeable 
talk at it. if it had been set down, would have been very entertaining to the reader, as 
well as it was to so many that heard it. He had a very familiar way of conversing with 
all sorts of people, from the greatest princes to the meanest servants, and even children, 
whose imperfect language and natural and innocent talk he was fond of, and made 
entertainment out of everything that could afford it.’ 

Such pictures rise as I turn the pages of these old volumes of Temple’s Works 
here by the Brandywine; and I am happy in believing that such a type of conservative, 
affable, friendly, democratic country gentleman is not a lost type, and that in some of 
these long-settled families among the ancient farms up and down the stream these 
charming characteristics still survive. 


June 20th 
Garden Song at Twilight 
(To H. E. $.) 


HE sunset’s golden fiush, as daylight closes, 
T Wraps all the garden in a golden dream, 
The while you sit, dear heart, among the roses 
And watch the sleepy stream. 


The marigold droops low, the poppy dozes, 
The lotus slumbers in a golden dream, 
And your own queenly head among the roses 

Bends toward the sleepy stream. 


ow let my lute with music’s heavenly closes 
Mingle its magic with your golden dream, 

Until the moon's soft fire above the roses 
Silvers the sleepy stream. 
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Dream on, dear love, while every flower-heart dozes, 
Let all your soul dissolve in golden dreams; 
And I will guard my saint among the roses 
Beside the sleepy stream. 
June 23d 


Devonshire Idyls 


669 N Tamar’s valley Contentment has found a haunt. At set of sun, when these 
clay banks glow and the murmuring shallows gleam with fire; when the voice 
of the water is a thanksgiving stealing upward and the harmonious murmur of 

those things that only rivers know; then Content moves along the dewy grasses and 

dreams beside the silent pools. In the gloaming hour I have divined her presence on 

Tamar’s dark brink.” 

Such words might well describe our Brandywine in its prevalent mood of 
tranquillity ; they are from Eden Phillpotts’ delightful book of prose idyls, My Devon 


“Among the peaceful farms it flows”? 


Year,—a nature-book of much charm of minute observation, not loaded down with 
arid science, but alive with fine and affectionate sympathy for the outdoor world in 
antique Devonshire. Many an hour by the Brandywine has this new author shared a 
place with Walton and with Jefferies. His volume of reveries deals, as Jefferies’ 
might have dealt, with the wild life and flowers, the quaint folk and the hoary 
memorials of the loveliest of the counties of southwestern England. He pleads for an 
intimate love of God’s beautiful world. Those who are blind to this love have “never 
lived alone with the earth. They never felt Nature touch their hearts to patience, lift 
their unrest . . . call them clear-voiced to braver life and more courageous 
thinking.” 

Old Devonshire gave us the fine pastoral poet William Browne, whose exquisite 
pictures of old-time shepherd life proved so captivating to the young Keats. Browne 
sang with simple zest of the 


Jocund crew of youthful swains _ / 
Wooing their sweetings with delicious strains, 
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Harvest folks, with curds and clouted cream, 
With cheese and butter, cakes, and cates enow, 
That are the yeoman’s from the yoke or cow. 


One may understand the Brandywine’s rustic charm with a deeper appreciation 
after reading Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals. 

And Devonshire gave us the immortal Coleridge; above all, the ancient shire gave 
us the golden lyrics of rare old Herrick. A fragrant chapter of Phillpotts’ volume 
was written in the graveyard of Robert Herrick’s church, and I envy him the joy of 
having read the matchless Hesperides amid the very scenes of their composition. 
“T had sooner read him here and now, amid the life and scent of the things he 
loved. . . . The hock-cart has vanished, the song of the wakers is still, and the 
maypole rises no more upon the village green; but youth and love, red dawn and golden 
twilight, dew and rain, and the buds of spring, are immortal . . . welcome now to 
us as then to him, whose dust lies near my footsteps in this musical resting-place of 
the dead.” 

June 25th 


The Brandywine at Embreeville 
(To E. and K.) 


DOWN the dales of green Newlin 
Among the peaceful farms it flows, 
™ And soft and dreamy is the song 
It chants and murmurs as it goes 
Beside the woodland cool and still, 
The Brandywine at Embreeville. 


Where blow the freshening winds of June 
Across the green and silver oats, 

And in the fragrant clover fields 
The robins trill their faery notes, 

It drifts below the emerald hill 

That guards old drowsy Embreeville. 


Its clear green waters softly sing 
Among the green and waving reeds, 
They softly sing among the stems 
Of green and crimson water-weeds, 
They softly sing beside the mill 
And dark mill-race at Embreeville. 


By daisied meadows deep and sweet 
Where tranquil cattle dream and dream 

Our little river rambles on 

_ Full-fed by many a tribute stream; 

O how its gleam and beauty fill 

My vision of old Embreeville! 


By homes where honest folk and true 
Have lived for generations long 
Among their golden gardens old, 
It wanders down with sleepy song, 
By smithy and by rumbling miil, 
The Brandywine at Embreeville. 
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I hear its music faery-sweet 

Beneath the silver stars of June, 
I hear its melancholy voice 

Beneath the yellow harvest moon 
Grieving that autumn frosts must fill 
The golden dales of Embreeville. 


O never comes to me the song 
Of thrushes in the poppied wheat, 
Or under shadowy orchard boughs 
The ring of childish laughter sweet, 
But thy rich music haunts me still, 
O Brandywine at Embreeville! 


June 30th 


An Old-World Poet 


N his book of cheery maxims, Some Fruits of Solitude, William Penn says: “The 
Country Life is to be preferr’d, for there we see the works of God . . . the. 
Country is both the Philosopher’s Garden and his Library . . . a Sweet and 
Natural Retreat from Noise and Talk, and allows opportunity for Reflection.” 

Henry Vaughan, like Robert Herrick, belongs to the line of authors who find 
their inspiration amid the countryside seclusion praised by William Penn. A son of 
that wondrous century which gave us Herrick and Penn and many another elect soul, 
Vaughan had the angelic vision and childlike naiveté of his age. His finest verses 
adorn every anthology,— 


I saw eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright; 


and his splendid recalling of friends lost from earth, in a poem which Lowell held 
dear,— 


They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit ling’ring here! 

Their very memory is fair and bright. 
I see them walking in an Air of glory; 


and his poem, “The Retreate,’ which Wordsworth echoed in the noble “Intimations of 
Immortality.” Not very far from the days of monkish penance and abasement was the 
poet who could make this avowal,— 


Happy those early dayes, when I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 

But a white, Celestial thought. — 
When on some gilded Cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity, 


From Vaughan’s book, Silex Scintillans, or Sacred Poems and Private Ejacula- 
tions, come his best-known things. The precious little volume is dated 1650, the year 
after Robert Herrick gave his golden Hesperides to the world; thus yielding proof 
that, as to the Devonshire vicar came no rumble of the Cromwell cannon, so the 
clangors of those tragic days were unheard in the village of South Wales where Henry 
Vaughan meditated his holy and contented muse. 

Like most Welsh youth of the gentler class. our poet attended Jesus College, 
Oxford. His family was an ancient one: two of his ancestors laid down their lives at 
Agincourt, and two of the family figure in Shakespeare’s historical plays. The young 
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poet, then, would find the way open for him to Oxford’s choicest company; indeed, 
he seems to have matched verses with the university wits, for we find among his earlier 
songs the usual protestations to Amoret, to Fida, and to Etesia. Fida’s eyes, he 
declares, are “like twinkling stars,” her breath “as sweet as new-blown roses.” To 
Etesia he sings, with premonitions of his rare later fancy,— 


Thou art the dark world’s morning-star, 
Seen only, and seen but from far; 
Where, like astronomers, we gaze 

Upon the glories of hy face. 

Vaughan’s book is one for reading in quiet hours of summer mornings, in rose- 
bowered arbors or under green willows beside a cool stream. Thus it is that I turn 
now and then to this Old World book of the Welsh poet. 

(To be continued) 


‘*The garden in a golden dream”’ 





The British Museum, London 


The Limbo of Literature 


By Herman Scheffauer 


Author of ‘“‘ The Loom of Life”’ 


T is the place of a myriad ghosts. 
Like the huge Pantheon at Rome, 
from circular walls its colossal dome 
vaults upward high and dim, pierced 

by pallid windows through which 
sinks a spectral light. When it is day 
without, here, as in some hoary minster’s 
nave, it is always twilight. The Pantheon 
at Rome is stored with the ashes and dust 
of men of mighty deeds, but here are 
stored the ashes and dust of the mighty 
minds of men, burdens and tissues of per- 
ished brains, voices of immortal song, for- 
gotten dreams, unremembered rhapsodies 
and the Titanic labors of many lives, tri- 
umphant once with thought. The bodies 
of these ghosts lie here dead and still; 
they are tangible to the hand, visible to the 
eye, and, through the voice, audible to the 
ear’ They lie here in their thousands and 
tens of thousands ranged in their shadowy 
graves of the spirit, like urns in a colum- 
barium. 


with their emanations. Silently from the 
walls they look down upon their fellow- 
spirits, still pent in warm and moving 
bodies; silently they look upon one an- 
other; silently they look upward to the 
sickly daylight sifting through the dome. 
That light for many—nay, for most of 
them—is all the immortality vouchsafed 
them; elusive immortality for which they 
toiled so mortally! And we are that un- 
regarding posterity for whose benefit and 
for whose gratitude they so strove. 

I stand in this graveyard of the glory 
of the world and feel the persistent pres- 
ences of the past flying about me on noise- 
less, invisible pinions. I seem to see them 
crowding and streaming by in the wan, 
mysterious light. Thought lies like a 
yeast within the air, which is pregnant 
with vast, mutely clashing things and abor- 
tive shapes, waging unending combats in 
the domain of the Idea. This place is a 


The air is haunted and thick Purgatory of dead intellects, a Limbo of 
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fire-tongues of inspiration, a chaos of 
fuming nebulz cursed with loss of light. 
It is a restless yet a silent sea, teeming 
with the interwoven currents of many un- 
appeased minds; it is a wind-worried 
firmament, filled with the clouds of 
thought shorn of their pristine lightnings 
and disemboweled of their once effectual 
thunder. For to all these things may this 
place be likened. But no less might it be 
said that here are halos of light unquench- 
able, beautiful intelligences that seem like 
one sweet sound and one angelic smile. 
Spirit-structures like fixed or ascendant 
suns are blazing here, surrounded by satel- 
lites in adoration, and towering intellects 
erect themselves like skyward trees prodi- 
gally shaking perfume and fruit to earth. 
Bright, self-centered seraphs of genius, 
with the forms and the feelings of men, 
with feet hidden in the mists of life, but 
with their brows and plumes plunged in 
heaven, are regnant in this hemisphere of 
murkiness. Seeds of light sown broad- 
cast through the earth and sprung to life 
on desert sands and barren rocks of the 
ages are bearing flowers which the winter 
of the world shall not destroy. There are 
looming phantoms, too, exhalations from 
modern brains, still bathed with living 
blood, which rise, overshadowing the rest, 
brandishing misty hammers imminent with 
wreck, and pens filled with demolition. 
Dun-colored afrits and shadowy genii ex- 
tend themselves, holding aloft smoking 
specter-bombs to blow open paths for 
progress. Some, with great, clear eyes of 
prescience, point their ruthless hands for- 
ward into the blankest future, whither, 
swift as light, one’s vision darts into the 
gap, and soon beholds, stirring like a sleep- 
ing, uneasy ocean, endless hosts on hosts 
of humanity, rising like waves from Na- 
ture’s inexhaustible deeps, and flowing 
downward, ever downward, as they follow 
us through time. In this region of a 
myriad ghosts, it is granted to me, a 
ghost, to review their shadowy legions. 

Amiable person, whose fine eye de- 
scends this page, you know, surely you 
know, that it is the great library of the 
British Museum which I have been de- 
scribing. Had you not immediately per- 
ceived that, I had accounted you as obtuse 
as an oyster. Are you one that has a 
hunger for facts? 


JIS 





In the library are sixty-seven miles of 
books, placed side by side, some two mil- 
lion, odd hundred thousands of volumes. 
Nearly all books that have been published 
find their way into this Sargasso Sea of 
literature, even, I dare say, my own 
fledgling from far San Francisco! Here 
is housed the literary lore of all the world, 
good and bad, ancient and modern, Egyp- 
tian papyri, palimpsests filled with suc- 
cessive screeds, monkish vellum in cursive 
script and illuminated initial letters, innu- 
merable manuscripts penned by hands long 
gone to dust, first and last editions from 
ancient and artistic presses, Shakespeare’s 
early folios and the latest abomination of 
some popular pygmy. ‘The vast reading- 
room is circular, lined with books to the 
dome. It was built in 1857. The stack- 
room is filled with—but get you to a guide- 
book or an almanac. We are concerned 
not with the merely actual or apparent, 
but with the essential and the intrinsic, 
with the spiritual aspect of this mighty 
human hive. 

This is the tomb of literature as well 
as its archives, its granary and its treasure- 
house. It is a charnel where old skele- 
tons of scribbler’s work lie moldering. 
Their death and their disintegration rest 
in the air like a taint. It is the enchanted 
cave where reposes all that is noblest and 
greatest on earth, embalmed and mummi- 
fied, frozen to immortal marble, crystal- 
lized into classicism or burning with im- 
perishable fire. It is an arsenal, where 
historic literary weapons rest and rust. It 
has been said that the three sovereign 
things in the world of man are these: the 
ship, the chariot and the plough. By 
man’s mastery of these do all other living 
animals acknowledge his mastery over their 
proper selves and over the elements. But 
nobler than this trinity of things do I hold 
that thing to be which men have called a 
book. 

Books on books, books abounding in tiers 
on tiers. They wind around me and around; 
I dream of the Tower of Babel, its heaven- 
ward climbing plane and the resultant con- 
fusion of tongues, but this is the Tower of 
Biblos—a book tower. Here, tied and 
fettered in their folios, the paper tongues 
of all languages of all tribes of all ages 
await their interpretation through human 
organs of sight and speech. The concave 
walls, as I gaze, seem to revolve like the 
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astral heavens, and the serried volumes 
whirl by in a great, dizzy vortex like 
wheeling regiments in varicolored uni- 
forms—which are their bindings, and in 
braid of gold—which is the blazonry of 
their gilded title-ranks. Are they not sol- 
diers, too—soldiers of the spirit battling 
for or against darkness, for or against 
truth and beauty and freedom of thought? 
for or against one another? Militant sages 
and prophets, trumpet-tongued, prolific 
brood of Gutenberg’s engine, slaying 
ignorance and oppression with volleys of 
leaden types, proclaiming liberty and light 
with lines of shackled letters impressed 
upon blanched sheets with Stygian ink. 
Totality of all human wisdom, poesy and 
lore, fruit of some six thousand years of 
faintly recorded history, how is the world 
grown pompously wise in some millions 
of volumes heaped together here! Yet were 
every book in the library destroyed by 
flood or flame, most of their matter would 
elsewhere be conserved, piece by piece— 
nor would the great world-tragedy of the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library, 
when the Caliph Omar, like a fiend, lit a 
torch that lit the world, then left it dark, 
be ever repeated more. 

Here, in the flesh, labor they who per- 
petuate all that has been done before them, 
who bail up profitable waters from the 
past, who plant anew, in our fresher age, 
the dormant seeds of dead and dusty ones, 
as farmers in Idaho sow grain from wheat 
kernels found in Egyptian tombs and await 
green, waving fields. So we see many 
delvers here, toilers and dissectors, refin- 
ers and reformers, busy all. We see them 
rooting in these rich hills for ore, good 
gold of Greece, pale silver of Persia, or 
iron of armored Rome. Some are culling 
forgotten fruit from old, sequestered 
trees; some are cutting into plants until 
they bleed and pour the life of their 
genius into the eager ewers of these indus- 
trious, uninspired ones. Afterward, we 
know, this precious sap is to be diluted 
with weak, colored liquid of their own 
and then sent forth with a new name to 
live its little life of evaporation and beg 
with thin, trickling voices for the ears of 
the rushing world. 

Appalling is the sight of this multitude 
of books, but more appalling the sight of 
the multitude engaged in their making. 
How these animals of printed paper in- 
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crease and multiply until their number 
knows no end! From the center of this 
vast arena, where are placed the catalog 
stands, and where the clerks and messen- 
gers sit, radiate many desks and tables. 
These are beset with men and women, old 
and young, of all sorts and conditions and 
nations, each one diligently endeavoring, 
each a little personal planet circling in its 
own orbit of thought, scribbling and poring, 
comparing and consulting, copying and 
compiling—book-worms, book-bats and 
book-leeches, savants and scholars, black 
beetles of divinity, old wrecks of other 
epochs and pale students, ambitious for 
the renown that waits on erudition. Many 
lusty amateurs are present, riding old 
books with whip and spur to make them 
capriole to the music of to-day, just as 
festive Mephisto rode the wine-tun in 
Auerbach’s cellar. There is demonry in 
the aspect. Were these pens, these goose- 
quills now scratching busily, suddenly 
turned to daggers or to wizards’ wands, 
these ink-pots to hollowed skulls, this ink 
to mortal blood or immortal ichor, then 
hardly more would these dingy figures ap- 
pear to me as ghouls battening upon the 
bodies of rifled tombs or as witches and 
sorcerers conjuring up the spirits of the 
dead to win something of their souls for 
modern literary mechanisms all-cunning 
with artifice. Many a mighty name is 
being manufactured in this manner, many 
a great author or authority is toiling up 
the pyramid made by his predecessors, 
until he stands fine and sharp and shining 
upon the apex of all their labors and his 
own—in point of time the latest and there- 
fore, in a certain sense, the greatest of 
them all. A true instance, this, of the 
pygmy’s farther outlook from the moun- 
tain’s top, of the modern dwarf standing 
upon the shoulders of the ancient giant. 
For the dwarf is master of all the com- 
bined learning of the ages and the sages 
underfoot. Thus do they all toil on in the 
gray, tidal silences that seem to be awhir 
with wings. 

Yonder old man with the venerable 
brow and the backward fall of silver locks 
must surely be absorbed in high philoso- 
phy? Nay, not that. He has hired him- 


self for a few guineas to a popular literary 
pander of the day and is now collecting 
interesting 
from 


“incidents” 
the pander’s 
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for 
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old chronicles 
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threatened historical novel. Authors of 
fiction themselves are here, many of wide- 
blown present fame, seeking “atmosphere” 
and “local color’ at second hand. They 
pride themselves upon their correctness; 
they exploit and rummage through the 
obscurest corners of earth and ransack the 
most distant periods of history, the most 
of them poor, bedeviled scribes whose bar- 
ren wits venture no cruise upon a plank 
through Imagination’s sea. Their original- 
ity seems to be a matter merely of 
reference. One may behold here the 
sources of their smart and absolute sure- 
ness, of their cunning feather-work that 
flutters for a day and for which the glutted 
public disgorges its gold. The sycophantic 
reviewers and timid, misguided critics 
uncritical of many a standard sheet may 
here behold these moles raising the mounds 
that cause the literary arbiters to roll in 
rapture as the presses roll, blowing their 
platitudes of praise broadcast over the land 
and leaving “mists of dark gray nothing- 
ness behind them,’ as day by day they 
blunder onward to their own pits of ob- 
livion. 

There is a “decayed gentlewoman” (all 
this have I come to know in my visits) 
who is gathering data for an article, per- 
haps a book, on The Greek Hair Fillet and 
the Modern Aigrette. Magazine writers 
come here to borrow the rattling arms of 
statistics and authorities, black-gowned 
dominies with Roman collars, spying on 
their enemy Science with secret fear, or 
divines preparing pulpit-thunder to com- 
bat its annihilating ray. There are many 
men of professional mien, sunk fathom- 
deep in research. One of them, with a 
mountain of books about him, is writing 
his life-work on The Relation Between the 
Nostrils of the Platyrrhinae and the Ca- 
tarrhinae, a work on Evolution, mtended 
to controvert the theory of a fellow-scien- 
tist, propounded years ago. This gray- 
beard draws, writes and makes admirable 
sketches from books and charts. He has 
come hither every day for many years. 
Yet his whole tremendous work may fall 
about his ears or he himself fall ere it be 
complete. In science, as not in literature, 
it is always the latest that is the best. I 
see a turbaned Hindoo mystic, buried in 
secrecies of Sanskrit tomes; beside him 
sits my friend, a young German scholar 
from the University of Marburg, who is 
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writing a technical treatise on Kipling’s 
meters. Young men are here and young 
women, constructing school essays; others 
read for pleasure only. I see man-women 
and woman-men, types and examples of 
reversion, bred from books, queer crea- 
tures and very quaint, ossified to all the 
red-golden life, but living in gray mirage- 
worlds of their own. The rustling of 
paper, the creaking of quills, the silent- 
footed hurry to and fro of attendants 
laden with pyramids of books, drop into 
the teeming silence like rain into the sea. 

There are strange draughts and impul- 
sive currents and eddies in the air. The 
readers and writers complain of colds and 
murmur against the trustees of the library. 
They do not know that these are no earthly 
winds that chill their flesh, no ripples of 
rheum-bringing breezes common to com- 
mon buildings. They think the gigantic 
dome that overarches them is gray and 
filled with a constant dusk, because in Lon- 
don the dusk lingers everywhere. Alas! 
they think this, unfancifully, as they toil 
amidst the things of spirit and fancy. Well 
might one shudder to feel these eerie 
winds stroke one’s cheek and finger one’s 
hair! Truly, all these draughts and air- 
streamings are not what they seem, but 
unheard voices and passionate breathings 
and sighs from the unpent spirits of the 
books that lie open all about, liberating 
their souls as from prisons. They sweep, 
they surge about, they fill the great vault 
above with their dense, crowded essences, 
making that dim duskiness there, a rout of 
phantasmagoric shapes, the same that once 
drove and dashed through the brains that 
bore them to the day. They blow icily 
upon the heads and the hearts of the work- 
ers here, protesting, poor, angry ghosts, 
against the wrecking of their peace, many, 
perhaps, whispering thanks for rescue 
from old oblivion. Often sudden gusts 
sweep sheets of manuscript to the floor, 
plucked away by swift, undiscerned hands 
from commentators writing books about 
books and from those who are heaping up, 
higher and higher, the shells and lumber 
of the spawning presses with their mar- 
ring and distorting pens. In this wise is 
manifested the impotent indignation of 
spectral authors whose meanings they ob- 
scure or misrepresent. An Anglican bishop 
with fat fist strives to hold down a pile of 
fluttering sheets against the fierce grasp. 
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of some air-blown classic wraith whose 
truth he is seeking to pervert. Might one 
but send a shock of laughter through this 
tall, tremendous cavern to wake the living 
and restore the dead from their sleep! 
Then might you behold a scuttling and a 
scurrying off of many a battered book- 
sprite and hear a thunderclap of shutting 
covers like doors slamming fast in Hades 
and a great stir in the ranks of the dead 
where the studious worm reigns in his 
might. 

3elow toil the human ants, aloft, as at 
first, the battle of the books and brains is 
waged, a noiseless warfare, vast with force 
and import, instinct with the energy of 
thought evolving light to guide man up- 


ward through Futurity. The day darkens 
and the gloom is great and greater. 

Suddenly a hissing, humming sound is 
heard on high; a flood of lightning bursts 
through the place and six immense arc 
lamps leap to splendor in the dome above, 
like incandescent suns in some firmament 
of shadow. Even so, as held by old belief, 
sprang the spheres into being out of noth- 
ingness, singing as they sprang, a rolling 
choral harmony through the universe, rous- 
ing the Cosmos into life and into light, 
all out of the Arch-chaos and the primal 
Dark. And now with us the electric arcs 
hum their intense, insistent song. Are 
they—are they the enlightenment of our 
age? 


To the Tides of Fundy 
By N. B. Ripley 


OCEAN, restless lying, 
With tides that ebb and flow ; 
With wide expanse and mystery, 
Holding my spirit so! 


O tide, tumultuous rising, 
O tide, born of the deep, 

The sounding shore thou lovest, 
And with it tryst doth keep. 


But when from out the vastness 
Comes once the homeward call, 
With joy, methinks, thou boundest 

To own that mighty thrall ; 


And spurning rock and shore-line, 
Thou runnest to be free, 

Out where the billows wander 
Upon the boundless sea; 


E’en as a soul that, weary, 
Life’s utmost strand hath trod, 
Leaps from the bonds which bind it, 
To be at home with God. 





Books of 1809 


HE London “Nation” reminds 
us that if the year 1909 marks 
the centenaries of an unusual 
number of famous men, it also 
has to its record the one-hun- 

dredth anniversary of the publication of a 
number of important books. Among these 
were Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers; Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming ; Hannah More’s Calebs in Search of 
a Wife; Washington Irving’s Knicker- 


H. H. Bashford 


Author of a new novel, The Pilgrim’s 
March, reviewed in April 


bocker History of New York; Goethe’s 
Elective Affinities; and Chateaubriand’s 


Les Martyrs. We wonder if any of the 
books of 1909 will live to be remembered 
thus a hundred years from now! 


Better Type for Poor Eyes 


It was a pleasure to see the second edi- 
tion of The Climber, by E. F. Benson. 
Realizing that the type used in the first 
issue of the book was inconveniently small, 
the publishers had an entirely new set of 


plates made, and a large, clear type was 
employed, such as appears in the “Large 
Print Library.” The result is a most satis- 
factory volume. 


Facts About Dr. Ingraham 


Dr. Joseph Ingraham’s daughter, Mrs. 
Klapp, desires to make some biographical 
statements regarding her late father, hence 
the following letter: 


Joseph Holt Ingraham was born in Portland, 
Maine, January 25, 1809. The Prince of the 
House of David is now regarded as a standard 
work the world over. Its companion works, 
The Piilar of Fire and The Throne of David. 
are close seconds in popularity. The mother of 
J. H. Ingraham was Elizabeth Thurston, a 


John Ayscough 


Author of Dromina, reviewed in this number 


daughter of Rev. Benjamin Thurston; his father 
was James Milk Ingraham, and both his father 
and mother lived the allotted span of threescore 
years and ten. Their immediate family con- 
sisted of five sons and two daughters, all of 
whom are now dead. 
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The Ingraham family came from England, 
where they held prominent positions in social 
and official life some two hundred years ago, and 
those of the name are now dwellers in Maine, 
New York, Massachusetts, District of Columbia, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Missouri 
and California, not a few of whom have won 
prominence in the army and navy, professional 
and literary life. 

Dr. Ingraham did much literary work as 
well as occupied a prominent position as a clergy- 
man. In the fifties he wrote a series of letters 


Percy Brebner 


Author of A Royal Ward, reviewed 
ia this number 


for “The Philadelphia Saturday Courier,” at 
that time a literary power in the land. The lei- 
ters were entitled Needles from Kate Cunning- 
ham’s Needle Bag, purposing to be from a New 
England governess in the South, written under 
the pseudonym of Kate Cunningham. 

Dr, Ingraham left a widow and six children, 
one son and five daughters. His biography was 
written by his son Prentiss, who died August 
16, five years ago. The only member of the 
family now living is the writer of this sketch, 
his youngest child, who married Dr. Joseph 
Klapp, Jr.. of Philadelphia, son of the late Dr. 
Joseph Klapp. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Ingraham's 
name is known throughout the land. His death 
occurred on December 28, 1861, at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, where there is a large mon- 
ument erected to his memory. 

CAROLINE INGRAHAM KLapp. 


Percy Brebner 


Percy. Brebner, author of A Royal 
Ward, Vayenne and Princess Maritza is 





an Englishman. He began to write as a 
boy, but, being possessed of a practical 
father, he was put to work with a firm 
of London stock brokers, with whom he 
remained for several years. But he stuck 
to his original idea of writing, and under 
the assumed name of “Christian Leys” he 
acquired a reputation. He has written 
much on philanthropic subjects, and has 
done a good deal of translating from the 
French and the Italian. In America his 
work has been received with a warmth of 
welcome that argues in behalf of his abil- 
ity to entertain. 


James Huneker 


James Huneker is such a well-known 
name that a biographical sketch of the 
man seems almost superfluous. Yet we 
vonder if many readers know that Mr. 
Huneker is by birth a Philadelphian, that 
one of his grandfathers was a Hungarian 
musician, and that the other was an Irish- 
man and a poet. James Huneker was in- 
tended for the Jesuits, but he went to 
Paris, took up the piano with Theodore 
Ritter, came back to New York and con- 


James Huneker 
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tinued his studies with Rafael Joseffy, all 
the while earning his living by writing for 
the newspapers. After holding various 
places on the dramatic staffs of different 
papers he finally became dramatic editor 
of the New York “Sun,” a post he still 
holds, while he writes his wonderful 
essays, such as those in /conoclasts and the 
new book, Supermen. 


An Interview with Chatfield-Taylor 


Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor said, in the 
course of a recent interview: 


“Had it not been for Ibsen and my distaste 
for his pessimism, I should never have written 
about Moliére. Some years ago Lyman B. 
Glover, then the dramatic critic of the Chicago 
“Record-Herald,” asked me to take the place of 
a man who had failed him and give a talk on 
Ibsen before a women’s club. ‘Lyman,’ I said, 
‘I will do anything I can to oblige you, but if 
I talk on Ibsen, I am afraid my audience will 
find me an unsympathetic lecturer. I think 
Ibsen a great dramatist, but I do not believe the 
world is all wrong.’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Glover, ‘if Ibsen is not 
your dramatist, who is?’ 

“Thinking a moment, I remembered reading 
and admiring some of Moliére’s plays while in 
college, and also seeing Coquelin in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, a comedy which had 
seemed to me one of the most sprightly and 
human I had ever seen upon the stage. 

“Recalling all this hurriedly to my mind, I 
said to Mr. Glover: ‘How would Moliére do?’ 
sin ‘Great,’ said he. ‘Do you know much about 

im ?” 

“Not much,’ said I, ‘but neither will the audi- 
ence.’ 

“After reading eight or ten of Moliére’s plays, 
one biography, and a couple of encyclopedia ar- 
ticles, I delivered my lecture. Some of the papers 
sent representatives and gave me flattering 
notice. The account happened to reach Profes- 
sor Crane, of Cornell, who invited me to go to 
Cornell and deliver my lecture there. I accepted, 
and burned the midnight oil for a month in an 
effort to become more proficient in my subject. 
And now, after years of study upon Moliére, I 
wonder how I had the cheek to face that audi- 
ence with my limited knowledge. Not only did 
I lecture at Cornell, but at the University of 
Chicago, Bryn Mawr and Lake Forest, always 
sublimely confident in my ignorance. Later, the 
idea came to me to write a novel of which Mo- 
liére should be the hero, and I went to France 
to study my atmosphere. There I met Jules 
Claretie, the director of the Comédie Francaise, 
M. Monval, archiviste of that great playhouse, 
and M. Truffier, one of the foremost of its clas- 
sic actors, all of whom aided me materially in 
my work, and convinced me that, in spite of my 
university lecturing, I knew in reality very little 
about Moliére. 

“My biography of Moliére, published two 
years ago, and my novel, Fame’s Pathway, are 
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the result of my lecture years ago before that 
women’s club in Chicago. I owe my love for 
Moliére to my friend, Mr, Lyman B, Glover.” 


Where the Williamsons Will Write 


Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, of Lightning 
Conductor fame, whose new novel, Set in 
Silver, has just been published, have re- 
cently bought a villa, called “Chalet des 
Pins,” on Cap Martin, near Monte Carlo. 








Constance Welch 
Whose Little Dauphin is a book of unusual 
interest. Miss Welch was until recently 
the “* Galbraith "’ who acted as London 
correspondent for the ‘* Times Sat- 
urday Review.”” She is an 
American and has come 
back to America 
to live 


This was formerly a shooting-lodge be- 
longing to the Prince of Monaco. 


Lucia Chamberlain 


Miss Lucia Chamberlain, author of The 
Other Side of the Door, has formerly col- 
laborated with her sister, Miss Esther 
Chamberlain, and Mrs. Essington and The 
Coast of Chance were the results of their 
labors together. But Miss Esther Cham- 
berlain died last June, and though they had 
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planned the new book together, it fell to 
Miss Lucia to do the actual writing. 


Another Robert Elsmere 


It is said that Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
written a novel to be called Robert Els- 





Lucia Chamberlain 


Author of The Other Side of the Door, reviewed 
in this number 


mere Twenty Years After, a sequel to 
Robert Elsmere. 


Who Rowland Thomas Is 


Mr. Rowland Thomas was the author 
who won the five thousand dollar prize in 
the Collier Short Story Contest. His 
tale was “Fagan,” and it now forms the 
first chapter of Mr. Thomas’ first book, 
The Little Gods. 

Mr. Thomas is the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister, and was born in Castine, 
Maine. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1901, and went directly to the Philip- 
pines, where he remained for two years. 
It was there that he obtained the material 


for his book. 


The Author of ‘‘ Syrinx’”’ 
Though we suspected the author of 
Syrinx of being a woman, “Lawrence 











North” proves to be a man, the name, how- 


ever, being an assumed one. He describes 
himself as being a commonplace-looking, 
well-groomed Englishman, who objects to 
having his portrait published, and who has 
a horror of printers’ errors. 


Strauss’ ‘‘ Electra’’ 


The announcement that Mr. Hammer- 
stein is to produce Electra in America next 
season has aroused more than a mere sem- 
blance of interest. Wherefore, the com- 
ments which foreign presses have lately 
been making and which are echoed in some 
of the American papers are demanding a 
somewhat unusual attention. In a recent 
issue of “Current Literature” a quite ad- 
mirable survey of the music of the opera 
was printed, and from this we take pleas- 
ure in quoting. Speaking of the first 
performance, given in Dresden—a_per- 
formance for which there had _ been 
required two hundred and sixteen re- 
hearsals—the writer of the article says: 


The effect of the opera upon the audience was 
most extraordinary. Some were bewildered; 
others disgusted. One eminent critic, the Wag- 
nerian scholar Angelo Neumann, exclaimed: 
“Absolutely perverse! No ordinary audience 
will listen to such a work.” The London “Times’ ” 
correspondent, on the other hand, pronounces 
parts of Electra the finest dramatic music since 
Wagner. “I have scarcely ever been so much 
moved by any music,” he says. A third critic, 
an American, who was also deeply impressed, 
told the correspondent of the New York 
“Times” : 

“At the end of the performance it was nearly 
a full minute before the house recovered its 
equilibrium sufficiently to enable it to burst into 
a spontaneous roar of cheers and applause. No 
theatre or opera audience in the world was ever 
called upon to weather such a strain upon its 
emotions as that ninety-five minutes of harrow- 
ing, thrilling operatic bedlam imposed upon us 

“Beads of actual perspiration stood out upon 
many a forehead. Enthralled as we had been, 
we were glad that the ordeal was over. If it 
were Strauss’ purpose to daze Electra’s hearers, 
the Dresden premiére was an unqualified suc- 
cess. Such demoniacal orchestral and vocal ef- 
fects have certainly never before been set to 
music, 

“The audience was kept in an incessant par- 
oxysm of ghastliness and horror. The orchestra 
barked and growled with hellish realism, The 
singers shrieked and moaned in accents which 
were something more than agonizing. The tone 
production which resulted marks Strauss for all 
time as a genius and wizard.” 


Madame Schumann-Heink, who sang 
Clytemnestra in the opera as given in 
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W. J. Locke and His Cocker Spaniel, Pansy 


Mr. Locke's latest book was the clever Septimus 


Dresden, asserts that the vocal parts are 
“not singing at all, but a thunderous med- 
ley of groans and moans and sighs.’’ She 
will not continue to sing in the opera. 

Evidently there is something unique in 
the way of a musical experience await- 
ing us. 


Edward I. Rice 


Edward I. Rice, author of Old Jim Case 
of South Hollow, belongs to Syracuse, 
New York, where he carries on a prosper- 
ous business as a coal merchant. He is 
exceedingly popular among his towns- 
people, though it is said he makes a prac- 
tice of disappearing every time they try to 
endow him with some political office. 
Among the children of Syracuse he is a 
veritable fairy godfather, and he makes 
his advertisements profitable to the young- 


sters of the town. Many of these traits 
show in Old Jim Case, a study in human 
nature that is sure to be popular. 


Mrs. Burnett as a Dramatist 

There are those who feel that Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett is going to be- 
come as generally recognized as a dramatist 
as she now is as a story writer. The pro- 
duction of her dramatization of The Dawn 
of a To-morrow has gone very well in New 
York, and has been considered by those 
capable of judging to be an admirable 
piece of work. In the midst of so many 
dramas that emphasize life’s sordid phases, 
this play stands out as clean and free from 
any immoral taint. Therefore, even with- 
out its fine literary qualities, it deserves 
recognition and appreciation, and Miss 
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Eleanor Robson has shown her usual good 
taste in selecting it. 


Lowes Dickinson in America 
G. Lowes Dickinson, author of Justice 
and Liberty, is now in America. He will 


deliver a series of lectures at Harvard. 
Another English writer now visiting in this 
country is A. B. Filson-Young, the author 
of The Complete Motorist. It is coming to 
be a part of an Englishman’s education to 


The Book News Monthly 


visit America, just as it is considered a 
part of an American’s education to go 
abroad. 


‘* Tono-Bungay ’’ Immoral 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll takes exception to 
H. G. Wells’ newest novel, Tono-Bungay. 
He asserts that it offends both religion and 
morals and that it menaces the sacred insti- 
tution of marriage. 


The Home of W. J. Locke 
In Berks, England 








The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 


A. D. 1300-1400 


IX great events distinguish the 
fourteenth century : 

I. The Renaissance _ starts 
boldly to the fore with Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer and 

Wyclif in literature, and Giotto, Gaddi, Or- 
cagna, Pisano, Aretino and the rest in art. 

II. The medieval Papacy sees its 
Golden Age fade out in strife and tumult, 
and the death of Boniface VIII, in 1303, 
opens the door for fundamental discords. 

III. The Reformation begins to find 
audible expression through John Wyclif. 

IV. The Knights Templars are undone. 

V. The Hundred Years’ War is begun; 
and, 

VI. The Ottoman Empire is estab- 
lished. 

Any one of these great human move- 
ments might have served to give prestige 
to its particular time, but they all, like 
Macbeth’s tidings, tread “on one another’s 
heels” and fill ‘their hour with strenuous 
life. 

Language and literature had suffered 
sorely through the long readjustments of 
the earlier Middle Age; a dozen differing 
dialects had to be assimilated with the 
fundamental Latin, Greek and Germanic 
forms before the Romance tongues were 
evolved; and a score of animosities were 
to be overcome before the Italian, French, 
Spanish and English words could express 
the common thought. One by one, the 


scholars had helped before the thirteen- 
hundreds, but after that they began to 
come in groups. Dante led the way—and 
still leads indeed—but when he _ had 
cleared the path, the rest was compara- 
tively easy. 

in art, the Byzantine influence wore 
gradually away—as did the Byzantine Em- 
pire—and Giotto’s canvases, with Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, place allegoric painting 
and allegoric poetry as the two great and 
convincing achievements of the opening 
Renaissance. 

In the Church, the story of the Papacy 
is no longer that of almost unlimited power 
and prestige. The days of Innocent III 
were not repeated, and when Boniface VIII 
closed his eyes in 1303 there “died 
the last great exponent of the Medieval 
Papacy.” Hobbes called the Papacy the 
“Ghost of the Roman Empire,” and, polit- 
ically at least, it was so. Desire for earthly 
power had followed the first Christian 
longings for heavenly precedence, and the 
Guelph-Ghibelline feud gave way in time 
to the influence of France; and in France 
therefore, at Avignon, the Popes of the 
fourteenth century lived and held their 
court from 1307 until 1376. 

“The Babylonish Captivity” it was some- 
what pathetically called; Rome was tem- 
porarily deserted, and when she again re- 
ceived the head of her Church, the “Great 
Schism” had developed and open struggle 
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was at hand. Upon the election of Urban 
VI (1378) the French cardinals, disagree- 
ing and defiant, withdrew to Provence; 
there they elected another Pope, Clem- 
ent VII, and this Pope was recognized by 
France, Spain, Savoy and Scotland, while 
Italy, Germany, England and the north of 
Europe supported Urban VI. “These two 
Popes excommunicated each other,” and 
the war that had been fought by the 
Church against the world then began to 
rage within the heart of her own unsettled 
ranks. The schism continued until 1449 
and anti-Popes followed each other until 
the time of Felix V (1439-1449), when 
comparative uniformity was restored and 


Rulers 


England 
Edward I, 1272-1307. 
Edward II, 1307-1327. 
Edward III, 1327-1377. 
Richard II, 1377-1399. 
Henry IV, 1399-1414. 


France 
Philip IV (the Fair), 1285-1314. 
Louis X, 1314-1316. 
Philip V, 1316-1322. 
Charles IV, 1322-1328. 
Philip VI, 1328-1350. 
John (the Good), 1350-1364. 
Charles V (the Wise), 1364-1380. 
Charles VI, 1385-1422. 


Germany 
Albert I, 1298-1308. 
Henry VII, 1308-1313. 
Louis of Bavaria. 
Frederic of Austria, 1313-1346. 
Charles IV, 1346-1378. 
Wenceslaus, 1378-1400. 


Joanna I of Naples, 1343-1382. 
Pedro the Cruel ( Portugal), 1334-36. 
Henry of Trastamare, d. 1379. 
Charles (the Bad) of Navarre, 1332. 
Robert Bruce, King, 1306-1329. 
Casimir (the Great), Poland, 1333. 
Margaret of Norway, 1353-1412. 
Byzantine Empire ( Paleologi). 
Andronicus II and III, 1282-1341. 
John V and VI, 1341-1391. 

Manuel II, 1391-1425. 


id 
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Italy again held dominant sway in the col- 
lege of cardinals. 

Naturally, the house divided against it- 
self soon faced new dangers, and the life 
of John Wyclif, his version of the Bible, 
the rise of the Lollards, and the birth of 
Humanism in the lives of the students of 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer and their 
followers, all came to convince the world 
at large that, as the old Roman Empire 
was dead, even its shadowy ghost no 
longer had power to awe—at least in the 
practical deeds of everyday life. 

The last great force in the fading Papal 
power was that of the Knights Templars. 
These men, with their humble origin at 


Events 


Roman Jubilee instituted, 1300. 
States General in France, 1302. 
Dante banished, 1302. 

“The Bruce” arises, 1306. 

William Tell, 1307(?). 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
FOUNDED. 

The Lollards arise, 1300— 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS ARE 
DESTROYED IN FRANCE, 
1307-1312. 

“The Babylonish Captivity” of the 
Popes, 1308-1376. 

3attle of Bannockburn, 1314. 

The Swiss win Morgarten, 1315. 

Queen Isabella invades England in 
1326. 

House of Valois in France, 1328. 

HUMANISM ARISES IN ITALY. 

Baliol invades Scotland, 1332. 

Hundred Years’ War opens, 1337. 

Battle of Crecy, 1346. 

The University of Prague founded, 
1348. 

Black Death in England, 1348. 

“THE DESPOTS” IN ITALY, 
14th and 15th centuries. 

Battle of Poictiers, 1346. 

“The Jacquerie” in France, 1358. 

University Libraries in Germany, 
Prague, Heidelberg, etc. 

“The Great Schism,” 1378-1418. 

Tyler’s Rebellion, 1381. 

The Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

House of Lancaster in England, 1399. 





Educational 


Palestine during the first Crusades, had 
grown in numbers, in influence, in pres- 
tige and in power. Like the Papal See 
itself, they too had become rich and politi- 
cally influential, but, again like their great 
patron, they too had lost the first spiritual 
enthusiasm and had grown a bit too fond 
of earthly kingdoms and of mundane treas- 
ures. When the Crusades were ended, the 
Knights ‘Templars lost their vocation ; they 
were too numerous to ignore; they were 
too arrogant to use; therefore, Philip the 
Fair in France (that most unfair of many 
kings) planned, plotted and finally anni- 
hilated this over-rich, over-proud and 
ever-presuming body of men who were 
sheltered under the shadow of political 
Christendom. Jacques de Molay and his 
men were martyrs to their cause, but it was 
simply true that, in the Europe of the four- 


Celebrities 


Boniface VIII (Pope), 1294-1303. 
William Wallace, 1275-1305. 

Piers Gaveston (hanged), 1312. 
Jacques de Molay, died 1314. 
Clement V (Pope), 1305-1314. 
John de Baliol, 1249-1315. 

Matteo Visconti, 1250-1322. 
Othman, 1259-1326. 

Hugh le Despenser, 1263-1326. 
Francesco della Scala, 1329. 
Isabella of France, fl. 1326. 

Roger Mortimer, died 1330. 

Azzo Visconti, 1302-1339. 

Thomas Bradwardin, died 1349. 
COLA DI RIENZI, c. 1313-1354. 
Etienne Marcel, died 1358. 
Edward de Baliol, died 1367. 
Philippa of Hainault, c. 1314-1369. 
Constance of Castile, fl. 1371. 
Edward (the Black Prince), 1330-76. 
Joan (Fair Maid of Kent), fl. 1376. 
Galeazzo II (Visconti), d. 1378. 
Bertrand du Guesclin, 1314-1380. 
John Ball, died 1381. 

Wat Tyler, died 1381. 

Andrea Contarini (Doge). 1367-1382. 
Urban VI (Pope), 1378-1380. 
John of Gaunt, 1340-1399. 

Alice Perrers, died 1400. 

Bajazet, 1347-1403. 
TAMERLANE, 1336-1405. 
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teenth century, the “Knights of the Tem- 
ple” (so popular in Palestine, so necessary 
in the Holy Land) had lost their raison 
d’étre, and their disintegration was almost 
a matter of course. That it came in the 
way it did was because of the age in which 
it had lived. Mr. Symonds knew his Italy 
of the Renaissance thoroughly and well, 
and Mr. Symonds wrote: “Dante finds no 
place in Hell, Heaven or Purgatory for the 
souls who stood aloof from strife, the an- 
gels who were neither Guelph nor Ghibel- 
line in Paradise.” 

All the world “took sides” in those 
“brave days of old.” There were no non- 
combatants in Church or State, except, at 
intervals perhaps, those who knew nothing 
about a too-distant dispute. Every man 
was in the fray, whatever the fray might 


Literature, Art, Etc. 


Guido Cavalcanti, 1250-1300. 
Arnolfo di Cambio, 1232-1301. 
CIMABUE, 1240-1302. 

Jean de Joinville, 1224-1319( 7). 
Giovanni Pisano, 1250-1320. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI, 1265-1321. 
Marco Polo, died 1324. 
Abulfeda, 1273-1331. 

GIOTTO, DIED 1337. 

Agostino of Siena, c. 1340. 
Nicholas of Lyra, c. 1270-1340. 
Marsillius of Padua, c. 1280-1343. 
Simone di Martino, 1284-1344. 
Pietro Cavallini, 1259-1344. 
Parlaam, c. 1348. 

Andrea Pisano, 1275-1349. 
Andrea Dandola, 1343-1354. 
Johann Tauler, 1300-1361. 
Taddeo Gaddi, c. 1300-1367. 
Mandeville, 1300-1372. 
PETRARCH, 1304-1374. 
BOCCACCIO, 1313-1375. 
Andrea Orcagna, 1316-1376. 
Guilleaume de Machault, 1290-1377. 
RENAISSANCE ART BEGINS. 
Wryclif, c. 1320-1384. 

Hafiz, 1300-1390. 

John Barbour, c. 1316-1395. 
William Langland, 1332-1400. 
“A Geste of Robyn Hood,” 1400. 
CHAUCER, 1328-1400. 
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be, and peace and its pleasant victories was 
the dream of a monk, a coward, or a fool. 

The fifth great event, then, was a matter 
of course—the Hundred Years’ War. 
England and France were interchangeable 
factors before and after the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, until the inevitable 
quarrel materialized. It arrived with Ed- 
ward III and his claim to the French 
throne; it involved almost the whole world 
before it ended; and it put on record a 
national antagonism that is not yet quite 
smoothed away. 
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Last, but by no means least, it was the 
day of the Ottoman Turk. The terror of 
the earlier time became the conqueror of 
this later day; and before the century 
closed the Ottoman Empire was founded, 
the Janissaries were organized, and a 
despotism was established in Europe which 
has lasted through all the intervening cen- 
turies and has met its first final foe on the 
hearthstone of its own house, falling only 
to-day before the influence of the “Young 
Turks.” 


English Literature 
The Modern Era 
Walter Pater 


ALTER HORATIO 


PATER was born at Shad- 
well, in the east of London, 
on August 4, 1839. His 


childhood was passed in 
Enfield, in Middlesex, some miles out 
from London. There is not a great deal 
known of the events of his boyhood, but 
it is possible that they—and his processes 
of thought—are reflected in The Child in 
the House. 

At fourteen Pater was sent to King’s 
School at Canterbury. Here he studied 
and dreamed, caring little for sports or 
outdoor pastimes, but devoting himself to 
classical literature and an acquirement of 
the languages, while in between times he 
followed out those rare lines of imaginings 
which so influenced his work later on. 

He went to Oxford at nineteen, to 
Queen’s College, and in Oxford he found 
his true home. Henceforward he was to 
live most of the time in that “sweet city 
with her dreaming spires.” 

Graduating in 1862, Pater acted as pri- 
vate tutor for two years, then, in 1864, 
became Fellow of Brasenose, and in 1865 
took his M. A. It was during the period 
following that he became a member of the 
Essay Club known as “Old Mortality,” 
in which he was associated with T. H. 
Green, Professor Caird, and Swinburne. 

In 1865 Pater visited Italy, and in 1866 
he published a study of Coleridge in the 


“Westminster Review.” The next year 
“Winckelmann,” an exposition of Goethe's 
so-called naturalism, appeared in the same 


Walter Pater 





Educational 


paper. “Aisthetic Poetry” came out in 
1868, followed by studies of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Botticelli, Pico della Mirandola, and 
of Michael Angelo’s poetry, in the years 
from 1869 to 1873, when Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance was published 
in book form. 

The Child in the House came out in 
1878, in “Macmillan’s Magazine,” and 
Marius was begun in 1881. The next year 
Pater spent in Rome, coming back to en- 
gage in essay-writing that supplied to the 
reviews of the day some of the most beau- 
tifully written essays, as well as the most 
erudite, since Ruskin. 

In July of 1894 Pater died, and his 
Essays from the “Guardian” were printed 
in 1896. 

Mr. Ferris Greenslet, in his study of 
Pater in the “Contemporary Men of Let- 
ters” series thus summarizes Pater’s char- 
acter and work: 


It is evident that the life we have passed in 
review was, like that of Gray, intrinsically an 
academic product. But, more than Gray, Pater 
“spoke out.” Like the earlier scholar, he was a 
little indolent, and, perhaps, rather too much 
disposed to care for the suavities of life; but his 
humanism meant too much to him, his sense of 
the burden of a message was too keen to let 
him be content with a meagre product. There 
was a fine health and sanity in his life, yet he 
was much of the dreamer withal; he had some- 
thing of the “inward tacitness of mind” of the 
born mystic, united to a wistful and humorsome 
eagerness to know and experience everything. 
Hence, while his bodily self remained for the 
most part, like Montaigne’s, with seeming in- 
dolence at home, his mind was bent toward a 
continual observation of mew and unknown 
things. 

Like Virgil and like Kant, he is one of the 
striking examples of the power of the mind to 
transcend space and time and make a home- 
staying man a citizen of the world. As Kant 
at K6nigsberg wrote his marvellously exact ac- 
counts of the South Sea Islanders, so Pater at 
Oxford revisited the Lacedemonian state. 

Now, to a man of his sensitive and receptive 
humour, his cloistered life, relieved by social 
amenities, but not broken by affairs, had mani- 
fest advantages. It afforded opportunity for 
the clarification and generalization of his inti- 
mations of humanity; it reinforced them and 
gave them precision and breadth by carefully 
cultivated scholarship. He cared, too, for other 
things besides reading and study. We must not 
forget that “lust of the eye” in him, so desirous 
of beauty. He cared, perhaps not always wisely, 
for all strong impressions from art and nature, 
for all that is beautiful, or strange, or vivid—for 
pretty coins, for tales of adventure and hair- 
breadth escape—and for the sudden intimacies 
of friendship. But this absorbing power of the 
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true humanistic temperament made him the heir 
of the sorrow of the world as well as of its 
beauty and joy. “Variety of affection in a 
household in which many relations had lived 
together had brought variety of sorrow.” So, 
in his work, by a kind of pervading insinuation, 
he makes one taste the springs of tears in the 
very nature of things. 

But why strive to refine our impression? 

His personality was of the sort that is best 
felt in the style of his work, better portrayed 
by analogy and distinction than by definition. 
He was an idealist, yet not of the spiritual fam- 
ily of Sidney and Shelley; he lacked their 
youthful enthusiasm and exuberance; and he 
was far too sophisticate to embrace with passion 
the first fair Vision of Truth that crossed his 
path. He was never, like them, doctrinaire. He 
was, also, too full a man to fall into the rough 
and ready generalising which is the most fre- 
quent cause of popularity, as it is of cock-sure- 
ness and energy in style. Nor was he, precisely, 
of the school of Coleridge. He held, rather 
oddly, that Coleridge took himself and the world 
quite too seriously, and would have been bene- 
fited by a touch of gently humourous unconcern. 
In spite of his sense of duty, his friendships, 
his pity, his ardent humanism, one always feels 
underlying Pater’s work, as it underlies Da 
Vinci’s secular masterpiece, something of this 
gently humorous unconcern, He saw the burden 
of the mystery with a sad lucidity of view. In- 
stead of being passionately disturbed by, it, he 
was pleasantly interested as he sat at ease in 
his ivory tower. He possessed a large portion 
of that modernity which finds its highest cause 
for rejoicing in that “the world is so full of a 
number of things,” and he shared in the sub- 
tilely optimistic view of evil, that properly to 
understand all is to forgive all—tout comprendre 
c’est tout pardonner. So he came, one thinks, 
like the object of one of his own -characterisa- 
tions, to “a kind of moral sexlessness, a kind of 
impotence, an ineffectual wholeness of nature, 
yet with a true beauty and significance of its 
own.” 

He has never been in any sense a popular 
writer. That numerous monstrosity, the novel- 
reading public, has never discovered him. The 
well-meaning persons who, like the gay boy in 
Stevenson, find in the “Atheneum” only “the 
most awful swipes about poetry and the use of 
globes,” if they attempt Pater at all, find him 
uncongenial and difficult to understand. In a 
sense he is a writer’s writer, still there are some 
even among the elect of letters who have a dis- 
taste for what they term his “pulpy” periods, 
“his lack of virility and paucity of ideas.” “More 
matter and less art!” has been the critics’ cry, 
Yet if this essay has been in any degree success- 
ful in apprehending the peculiar individuality of 
his work, it should be clear that such objections 
are beside the mark. Precisely such writing as 
his, so exquisitely modulated, so infinitely ex- 
pressive, has I know not what cloistral value in 
this insistent worldly present. It is this in him 
which has won his potent influence over the 
minds of young persons of a certain type. There 
are critics who have sometimes seen in him the 

(Continued on page 772) 








Press Comments on Timely Topics 


Chiefly of Literary Interest 


Roman Temperance in the 
Early Ages 

OR many centuries the Romans 

were water drinkers; little wine 

was made in Italy, and that of 

inferior quality; commonly not 

even the rich were wont to drink 
it daily; many used it only as medicine 
during illness; women were never to drink 
it. For a long time any woman in Rome 
who used wine inspired a sense of repul- 
sion. At the time of Polybius, that is, 
toward the middle of the second century 
B. C., ladies were allowed to drink only a 
little passum: that is, sweet wine made 
with raisins, a kind of syrup. About the 
women too much given to the beverage of 
Dionysos, terrifying stories were told. It 
was said, for instance, that the wife of 
Ignatius Mecenius was beaten to death by 
her husband because she secretly drank 
wine, and that Romulus had absolved the 
husband. It was told on the word of 
Fabius Pictor, who mentioned it in his 
annals, that a Roman lady was condemned 
by the family tribunal to die of hunger, 
because she had stolen from her husband 
the keys to the wine cellar. It was said 
the judge Dionysius condemned to the 
loss of her dower a wife who, unknown 
to her husband, had drunk more than was 
good for her health—this story is one 
which shows that women began to be al- 
lowed to use wine as a medicine. Finally, 
for a true Roman, it was for a long time 
a vaunt to despise fine wines. For exam- 
pie, the ancient historians recount that 
when Cato returned from his proconsul- 
ship in Spain, acclaimed imperator by the 
soldiers, he boasted of having drunk on 
the voyage the same wine as his rowers. 
It certainly was not, as we should say now, 
either Bordeaux or champagne.—From 
The Vine in Roman History, by Guglielmo 
Ferrero, in “McClure’s Magazine” for 


May. 


Memory Feats and Faults of 
Great Men 


The literary memory has its pitfalls, and 
one of these is quotation. It is always well 


to verify the line or sentence which lingers 
in the mind before sending it to the printer. 
Edmund Gosse once neglected to do this 
when he quoted Keats as saying that poetry 
“makes great music for a little class,” 
whereas Keats really wrote something very 
different: “Leaving great verse unto a lit- 
tle clan.” It has been said of Lord Byron 
that he could repeat all the verses he had 
ever written; but some other poets have 
had treacherous memories. It is on record 
that Whittier applauded the public reci- 
tation of a poem by himself; and that Sir 
Walter Scott, hearing Mrs. Arkwright sing 
some of his verses, whispered his praise 
of them to Lockhart, saying he supposed 
they were Byron’s. It is also true that 
Scott, having fallen sick after completing 
I'he Bride of Lammermoor, did not 
recognize the tale when it appeared in book 
form, This, however, seems to belong to 
the category of memory lapses, either par- 
tial or complete, due to disease or acci- 
dent—cases which, though amazing, are so 
frequent that a history of the authenticated 
and more remarkable ones would fill a voi- 
ume. Every now and then some news- 
paper publishes an account of a man, 
otherwise rational, who has forgotten his 
family, his friends, the nature of his for- 
mer occupation, even his name; and the 
Society of Psychical Research in England 
has published several interesting accounts 
of this kind. Scholars sick of a fever have 
lost their recollection of Latin and Greek; 
musicians, their memory of music. ‘The 
hospitals afford numerous instances of 
patients who have forgotten foreign lan- 
guages. The English medical annals sup- 
ply examples of a clergyman who suddenly 
forgot all the incidents of his life during 
the twenty years preceding, and who 
insisted that, instead of being threescore, 
he was but forty years old—From The 
Tricks of Memory, by William 'T. Larned, 
in “Lippincott’s Magazine.” 


When Reality Succumbs to 
Imagination 


Even with our ultra-modern sense of 
life, of what is real, and with our impera- 
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tive demand that literature, on or off the 
stage, shall reflect that reality, we have not, 
nor ever can, put aside altogether the 
dramatic masque or wholly renounce the 
imaginative investment of nature and our 
cwn humanity. We have reached a truer 
perspective of imaginative values and have 
brought art into harmony with these; we 
have put away rhetorical and other very 
estensible stilts, or think we have, as we 
fancy we have repudiated all magic and 
superstition and sophistry, and pride our- 
selves upon seeing ourselves and our fellow 
beings plain and upon our plain speaking. 
We may take to ourselves credit for the 
sincerity of our aims. But always some 
prism refracts for us the rays of common 
light, if it be only the lens of the eye itself, 
making illusions for us. Even though sci- 
ence should convince us of naked truth, the 
moment we attempt to express it our very 
language betrays us—Henry Mills Alden, 
in “Harper’s Magazine.” 


The Powers of Originality 


The painstaking literary workman has a 
sense of injustice when he observes that 
virtue is not rewarded and that disobedi- 
ence is praised. Elsewhere, the good per- 
son is one who does what he is told to do 
and who performs the work that is ex- 
pected of him. In literature, all this goes 
for nothing when measured against a bit 
of originality. Now, originality consists in 
not doing what is expected. When all eyes 
are fixed upon the target the trick is to hit 
something else. The thoroughly bad writer 
is one who in three hundred and fitty pages 
tells you exactly what you expected, in pre- 
cisely the way you expected him to tell it. 
The businesslike fidelity with which his 
plan is carried out renders it unnecessary 
for you to inspect the work. You. feel that 
you can trust the author absolutely. A 
glance at the table of contents is sufficient ; 
you know that it will be carried out. You 
can acknowledge your indebtedness in the 
labor-saving formula of the polite trades- 
man: “Thanking you in advance for your 
favor.’.—From . The Hundred Worst 
Books, by Samuel M. Crothers, in the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” 


Mark Twain 

Mark Twain is a great figure, not be- 
cause he is an American, paradoxical and 
even unpatriotic as this may sound, but 
because he is America’s greatest cosmo- 
politan. He is a true cosmopolitan in the 
Higginsonian sense, in that, unlike Mr. 
Henry James, he is “at home even in his 
own country.” Above all, he has sympa- 
thized with and admired the citizens of 
every nation, seeking beneath the surface 
veneer the universal traits of that nation’s 
humanity. It is a matter, not of argument, 
but of fact, that he has made far more 
damaging admissions concerning America 
than concerning any other nation. He dis- 
claims any “attitude” toward the world, 
for the very simple reason that his relation 
toward all peoples has been one of effort 


at comprehension and identification with: 


them in feeling. Lafcadio Hearn best 
succeeded in interpreting poetry to his Jap- 
anese students by freeing it from all arti- 
ficial and local restraints, and using as ex- 
amples the simplest lyrics which go straight 
to the heart and soul of man. 
remarkable lecture on “Naked Poetry” is 
the most signal illustration of his pro- 
foundly suggestive mode of interpretation. 
In the same way Mark Twain as humorist 
has sought the highest common factor of 
all nations. “My secret, if there is any 
secret,” Mr. Clemens said to me, “is to 
create humor independent of local condi- 
tions. Though studying humanity as ex- 
hibited in the people and localities I best 
knew and understood, I have sought to 
Winnow out the encumbrance of the local. 
Humor, like morality, has its eternal veri- 
ties. Most American humorists have not 
been widely famous, because they have 
failed to create humor independent of local 
conditions not found or localized else- 
where.”—From Mark Twain, by Archibald 
Henderson, in “Harper’s Magazine.” 


The American Theater-Going 
Public 


Now, the American theater-going public 
is, generally speaking, a singularly naive 
and credulous body, moved chiefly by its 
primitive emotions, yet priding itself on its 
critical acumen; following the machine- 
made star rather than the self-made dram- 
atist, for it regards the theater merely as 
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an altar for the celebration. of its pagan 
rites of mummer worship; and wearing a 
huge brass ring in its nose that it may be 
the more easily led by the crafty stage 
manager, and the no less adroit press 
agent. It is an audience that goes to the 
theater simply to laugh, to be thrilled, in- 
terested or relieved temporarily from its 
cares. It seldom talks about “technique” 
or the “higher forms of intellectual theatric 
art,” or “the humanities of the Elizabethan 
drama,” but it knows what it wants to see 
and buys its own tickets. It does not con- 
cern itself with the “present deplorable 
state of our stage,” because, if the truth 
must be confessed, it does not really be- 
lieve any institution deplorable that is 
brightened by the talents of Maude Adams, 
Sothern, Ethel Barrymore, Mrs. Fiske, 
Julia Marlowe, Otis Skinner, Blanche 
Bates, David Warfield, Leslie Carter, 
Annie Russell, and James K. Hackett. It 
cares but little whether the play be by Au- 
gustus Thomas or Pinero, but it demands 
that the star that it worships shall be better 
than anyone in the supporting company. 


The Book News Monthly. 


And if this result is obtained by keeping 
down the other actors, killing their good 
scenes and preventing them from entertain- 
ing the public to the best of their ability, 
this singularly naive public of ours is quite 
content. 

There is one thing, however, that this 
audience, simple as it is, has a keen nose 
for, and that is stupidity. A play that is 
commonplace or vulgar, or of rude con- 
struction, it will often stand for the sake 
of the laughter or thrills that it affords; 
but no power on earth can induce it to buy 
seats for a dull one. Even those that have 
been praised by the false prophets who 
flourish among those who think they think 
fail to attract a public that asks only to be 
interested and amused. It is a public that 
would no more think of demanding or 
wanting a course of instruction with its 
theater ticket than it would expect an 
orchestral concert with its pound of tea or 
load of kindling wood. It will not even 
accept instruction in its liter 
The New Theater, by James L. 
* Appleton’s Magazine.” ' 
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inspiration of a school of sentimentalists and 
stvlists now much with us. This is a perverse 
judgment, for the most typical men of this set 
have much more in common with De Quincey’s 
tradition in prose than they have with Pater’s, 
. while many of them prefer a stiff, meretricious 
brocade to the softer colour and sinous folds 
of our author’s garment of style. It is indeed 
true that many young writers who aspire to 
write scholarly, expressive English are dili- 
gently studying Pater, just as they study Steven- 
son and Newman and Addison and the earlier 
and more robust masters; and in a Taylorian 
lecture at Oxford the French stylish Bourget 
gave eloquent expression to the obligation of 
French writers to the “parfait prosateur.” But 
his real school, if he has such a thing, is to be 
found among those who have read him not as a 
stylist, but as a scholar and humanist, who have 
responded to his interest in some field of their 
own labour or delight. And among these there 
is small trace of the effeminacy, uneasy self- 
consciousness, and weariness of life which are 
the marks of those pseudo-Paterians whom 
some have thought to be his true followers. 
The final merit of Pater’s work is its admira- 
ble educative and refining tendency. While one 
may fail to agree with this or that opinion, or 
may tire of the subtile, intensive style, he who 
will approach him sympathetically may sweeten 
the day by the reading, and be sure of taking 
from his pages a lively sense of the fulness and 


colour of the world, and a fresh impulse to a 
gracefully ordered, thoughtful life. 


Selection 
From Mgrius the Epicurean. 


The Young Commodus had departed from the 
chamber, anxious to witness the exercises of 
certain gladiators, having a native taste for such 
company, inherited, according to popular rumor, 
from his true father—anxious also to escape 
from the too impressive company of the gravest 
and sweetest specimen of old age Marius had 
ever seen, the tutor of the imperial children, who 
had arrived to offer his birthday congratula- 
tions, and now, very familiarly and affectionate- 
ly, made a part of the group, falling on the 
shoulders of the emperor, kissing the empress 
Faustina on the face, the little ones on the face 
and hands. Marcus Cornelius Fronto, the “Ora- 
tor,” favorite teacher of the emperor’s youth, 
afterwards his most trusted counselor, and now 
the disputed occupant of the sophistic throne, 
whose equipage, elegantly mounted with silver, 
Marius had seen in the streets of Rome, had 
certainly turned his many personal gifts to ac- 
count with a good fortune remarkable even in 
that age, so indulgent to professors or rhetori- 
cians. The gratitude of the emperor Aurelius, 
always generous to his teachers, arranging their 
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T was to be expected that Mr. Ays- 

cough would write something worth 

while. He has not done anything 

else, so far as we know, and if 

Marotz was a fair specimen of his 
capabilities, he is not likely to do anything 
else. 

Dromina is a big book, containing a big 
story. If there is any fault to be found 
with it, one must find it in this very big- 
ness. For, as a matter of fact, the mate- 
rial used here would have provided for two 
or three ordinary stories, were Mr. Ays- 
cough more penurious, and did he exercise 
even a_ justifiable economy. But his 
resources are far above the average, and 
he has given freely of his generous store. 
A more self-interested and less abundantly 
equipped novelist would have proceeded 
more carefully. 

“Dromina” is the name of an Irish 
castle, in which live the family of an Irish 
nobleman. ‘There is the lord of the castle, 
two sons and a daughter, and a cousin— 
the villain of the piece. There is also an 
aunt, of French connections, an enthusi- 
astic worshiper of Marie Antoinette. These 
people are desperately poor, in spite of 
their rank and the state they uphold in the 
very face of destitution. 

There comes into the countryside a little 
way from Dromina a gypsy band. The 
king of the gypsies is Ludovic, and in him 
the French aunt recognizes the lost Dau- 
phin of France, Louis XVII, son of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette. An old gypsy 
woman, the young man’s foster-mother, is 
secretly endeavoring to win back the 
throne of France for Ludovic, though it 
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does not become generally known for some 
time who Ludovic really is. 

Meanwhile, Ludovic has expected to 
marry, and the woman selected is a Span- 
ish gypsy princess, Carmen. Ludovic, how- 
ever, is disposed to favor the Lady Ethna, 
the daughter of Castle Dromina, a beau- 
tiful and charming girl indeed. 

At this point the story stops abruptly 
to follow the fortunes of Ethna’s brother 
Henry into Spain, whither he goes to rep- 
resent Ludovic in the marriage negotia- 
tions. Henry discovers that Carmen does 
not wish to marry Ludovic, and so he falls 
in love with her himself, and there ensues 
a delightful bit of romance. Henry takes 
his gypsy wife back to Dromina, whence 
they go to America, to the West Indies. 

For a while now we are left with Ludo- 
vic and Ethna, who go to the continent 
that Ludovic may force his royal claim. 
Ludovic plays a cowardly part with regard 
to his wife, and is suddenly killed in the 
streets of Paris by an assassin. 

The next skip is to the West Indies, 
where Henry has become a_ wealthy 
planter. He has one son, who dreams of 
a Utopian kingdom and determines upon 
a Napoleonic policy to secure one. The 
lad is only sixteen, but in company with a 
iriend he goes to the island of San Diego, 
and there, after a variety of adventures, 
establishes his kingdom. He invites his 
father and mother and his grandfather in 
Ireland, together with the Lady Ethna, to 
visit him, but just before the company 
irom Dromina land at the island the boy 
king is killed. 

With such a variety of characters and 
scenes and incidents, it is a wonder that 
the author has managed to keep them 
straight at all. But he has avoided con- 
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fusion almost entirely, and each of his 
characters, from the lord of Dromina to 
Conn, the crippled peasant lad, is clearly 
differentiated from his fellows and stands 
alone in the memory. 

The book has many clever touches of 
humor, a hint of tragedy, and no few dra- 
matic episodes. It would stage success- 
fully—with cuts and condensation, of 
course. It has a historica] value also, and 
a large element of the picturesque, so that, 
all in all, it is a romance of large interest 
and decided importance. It reminds one 
of Stevenson in its scope and richness of 
event; from a literary point of view it 
holds its own in the matter of clear, direct, 
appropriate style. Mr. Ayscough has 
iearned how to write; hence, he has not 
only a splendid story to present, but he 
knows how to present it in an admirable 
way. 

NorMA Bricut Carson. 


The Inner Shrine* 


We are not going to make guesses about 
the possible author of this book. It has 
the characteristics of several well-known 
novelists, and yet we almost hope that this 
creator of Diane is somebody new, for this 
is excellent work, work with a freshness 
of touch, a new vigor, an inspiration that 
seems to have flowed from sources now 
for the first time discovered. 

Mrs. Wharton herself could scarcely 
have done better with this theme—in fact, 
the book shows much of Mrs. Wharton’s 
method. It is pre-eminently a study of 
character, a character taken from real life, 
a character as convincing, as tangible as 
Lily Bart. Diane, French to her finger- 
tips, marries an American who has been 
reared in Paris. The two go the usual 
rounds of metropolitan society. Diane 
fiirts, is guilty of ill-advised entanglements 
—wholly innocent, in truth, but wearing 
that appearance of evil which soon tears a 
woman’s reputation to shreds. 

The climax comes suddenly. Diane’s 
husband calls out a man who has lied re- 
garding his relations with the young wife. 
Word comes that the husband is killed. 
Diane is a widow. 

Instead of the fortune that should have 
been left, Diane and her mother-in-law 
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find themselves penniless. They go to 
America, where Diane means to work. 
She has learned her lesson; the frivolous 
and gay young woman has become sub- 
dued, gentle, dignified. 

In America, in New York, the story 
really begins. Here Diane secures a posi- 
tion as companion to Dorothea, the daugh- 
ter of Derek Prynne, a descendant of an 
old Dutch family. Derek falls in love with 
the beautiful, tactful Frenchwoman, who 
reduces the chaos of his home to order and 
wins his child’s affection and trust. They 
are practically engaged; then Derek meets 
the man whom Diane’s husband had chal- 
lenged, the same lies are retold, and Derek 
returns from a South American trip to 
denounce the woman he has asked to marry 
him. 

The remainder of the story tells of 
Diane’s efforts to clear herself of false 
charges; it tells also of the triumph of 
Derek’s love over his pride and of the ulti- 
mate happiness of both of them. 

The character of Diane is magnificently 
done. She is not an American girl in 
disguise; she is beyond doubt a French- 
woman. Her invariable charm, her un- 
failing tact, her gift for management, her 
heroic attitude in the face of terrible cal- 
umny—a woman as modest as she is 
brave, whose inherent gentleness and re- 
finement disarm even her bitterest enemies. 

The New York scenes are accomplished 
with an art that argues familiarity on the 
part of the author, and this same sense of 
familiarity seems to pervade the glimpses 
of life in Paris. 

And just as the character work and the 
backgrounds bear the impress of the lit- 
erary artist’s hand, so do the formation 
and execution of the plot, slight as it is, 
and the sentence structure. 

Whoever wrote The Inner Shrine has 
this much to her—her is used purposely— 
credit; she has produced a book rife with 
human interest and at the same time has 
given that book the fine finish of a con- 
summate skill and the art of good writing. 


Mr. Opp* 


Mrs. Rice still remains a writer of one 
book. She has not succeeded in equaling 
Mrs. Wiggs in any of her later books, and 

*Mr. Orr. By Alice Hegan Rice. The Cen- 
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Mr. Opp is perhaps even less of a success 
it; many ways than some of the others. 

Mr. Opp starts out to be a unique char- 
acter. He has a pathos that stands the 
wear, and a tenderness that holds the 
reader’s sympathy. His kindness with 
the little mad sister is touching and offsets 
his ridiculous swagger. 

The book ought to be well lightened with 
humor, but in this respect it fails. It has 
a laugh here and there—but not the spon- 
taneous laughter that made one howl over 
Mrs. Wiggs. 

Probably the best scene in the book is 
that in which Hinton discovers that blind- 
ness has actually overtaken him, and the 
most tender episode is that which involves 
Hinton’s dinner at Mr. Opp’s house. 


The Other Side of the Door* 


A young girl went out one morning very 
early to buy mushrooms for her father’s 
birthday. It was in San Francisco, and 
she had to pass a notorious gambling- 
house. As she did so a man fell out of 
the door, and another man after him. The 
first man was dead; the second man flung 
away a pistol. 

From this incident Miss Chamberlain 
builds up a story of mystery and romance. 
The young girl is called upon to testify 
at the trial—through her testimony Johnny 
Montgomery is convicted of murder. But 
in the days of the trial she has fallen in 
love with him; because of her love she be- 
comes involved in a number of adventures. 

Montgomery escapes his penalty through 
the intervention of a band of Mexican 
cowboys. The “Spanish Lady”—a woman 
who has figured largely in most of 
the happenings—is about to take him 
away. But he and the girl who testified 
against him meet, and the story comes to 
an unexpected but eminently satisfactory 
ending. 

It is a quick-moving tale, original, 
romantic, energetic, American to the core, 
and immensely entertaining. 


Sebastient 


This is a more finished piece of work 
almost than any book Mrs. Frankau has 


*THE OTHER SpE oF THE Door. By Lucia 
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written. But it lacks the sweetness and 
uplift that characterized The Heart of a 
Child. 

Sebastien is something of a genius, with 
the combined brilliancy and weakness of 
the generously endowed. He is the son 
of a young literary woman and a middle- 
aged, commonplace kind of man, who, in 
the course of events, proves himself a hero, 
while his wife, self-centered, impractical, 
not a little hard, finds her better self only 
after bitter experiences. 

Sebastien is predestined to greatness, but 
his father suddenly becomes ill. The 
innate nobility of the boy overcomes his 
acquired egotism, and he throws in his for- 
tunes with his father, makes a progressive 
business man and at his father’s death 
enjoys a brief and meteoric career as a 
paper manufacturer. Then comes the crash, 
for in the meantime Sebastien, with his 
usual impetuosity, has married an empty- 
headed, frivolous little governess, whose 
extravagances help to ruin him and 
whose indiscretions come near to dis- 
gracing him. Her death finally frees him, 
and things are adjusted on a more secure 
foundation. 

Mrs. Frankau has a firm grasp on the 
salient features of character; she creates 
a convincing atmosphere; she portrays a 
long succession of psychological incidents 
with a fidelity to nature and life that makes 
her books really valuable as dramatic pic- 
tures. Sebastien is as masterly a concep- 
tion—in its English way—as Gorky’s 
Foma Gordyeff was in a Russian way, the 
horrors of Foma being mitigated by the 
more intellectual atmosphere and the more 
refined settings in which Sebastien is 
placed. At the same time there is less of 
satisfaction in Sebastien than there was in 
Mr. Snaith’s somewhat analogous Ara- 
minta; while it does not compare with 
The Divine Fire as a delineation of a 
genius. 


The Hand-Made Gentleman* 


Mr. Bacheller has been inspired by the 
romance of invention that changed the 
whole aspect of things American in the 
nineteenth century. His book is laid in 
Civil War times, both before and after; 
the war itself has no place in the story, 
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which deals rather with railroad projects, 
the more general use of steam, and the 
first American financiers who began great 
American fortunes. 

We follow the hero from small boyhood 
up to manhood, and meet with him in his 
career the “hand-made gentleman” and 
“the Pearl of great price.” ‘These two in 
themselves are characters of sufficient in- 
terest and uniqueness to give the book 
importance. 

It is this author’s forte to portray the 
quaint, the gently old-fashioned, in man- 
hood. Quiet heroism appeals to him more 
than anything spectacular. Hence, the 
“hand-made gentleman” is more real than 
any ready-made gentleman could be— 
more sterling in his attributes, more en- 
tirely charming. 

Andrew Carnegie, Commodore Vander- 
bilt and Jay Gould enter into the story, and 
the famous Black Friday is made an event. 

Those who will follow “Cricket” in his 
adventures and romance will be well re- 
paid in pleasure derived therefrom. 


Oh! Christina !* 

Christina was a Glasgow street waif 
who came to live with a prim maiden aunt 
in a “wee shop” in a Scotch coast town. 
Christina leads “auntie” a life of it— 
shocking her at every turn by her atrocious 
grammar, her unashamed slang, her slov- 
enliness. But with it all, Christina is a 
lovable as well as a mischievous child, and 
also she is more than precocious. She can 
make the tea, tend the shop and advertise 
the business, and finally she can bring her 
aunt’s long-hanging-fire romance to a de- 
sirable conclusion. 

Altogether, Christina is a “case,” but a 
“case” that one enjoys immensely. She is 
close kin to the “Wee Macgreegor.” 


The Lady of the Heavenst 


A thrilling tale of adventure in Africa. 
A missionary takes his wife and child into 
the wilderness. The child grows to beau- 
tiful girlhood and is proclaimed by the 
Zulus to be their goddess. Hence, when 
the father and mother are murdered, the 
girl is saved, only to be plunged into worse 
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things through her love for a young Eng- 
lishman who tries to escape with her. For 
a time she loses her mind, and goes long 
distances in search of the lover from whom 
she has been separated, her only attendant 
being a native girl whose life she at one 
time saved. She is pursued by a white 
man, Ishmael, a scoundrel who desires to 
marry her. At last her mind is restored; 
she finds Richard, and the tale ends hap- 
ily. 

The book is full of incident and color 
and a sense of real things in its adventures. 
The glamour of the supernatural that Mr. 
Haggard throws over it all is native to a 
land of savagery such as this, and adds a 
distinct quality of its own to the story. 


The Lodger Overhead* 


In The Lodger Overhead and Others, 
Mr. Davis has given us a very readable 
volume of short stories. These appeared 
originally in magazine form, and the high 
character of the publications in which they 
were first printed constitutes a favorable 
criticism. 

For the most part, the stories are tales 
of New York life from the viewpoint of 
a bachelor of some forty-odd years who, 
from his three-room apartment on a side 
street between Fifth avenue and Broad- 
way, studies the passing show in “the city 
of boughten happiness.” His philosophy 
is now and then tinged with a mild cyni- 
cism, but he who reads between the lines 
easily discerns that the bored man-about- 
town still has considerable faith in human 
nature. 

The story that gives the book its name 
is a characteristic sketch. “The Essential 
Sense,” “The Greatest of These,” “The 
White Light of Publicity,” and “The Girl 
with the Green Toque,” also deal with New 
York types. There are two Southern 
stories, “The Dancing Man” and ‘The 
Band,” which give us a glimpse of the 
social life at a Virginia health resort and 
deal with gentlemen and gentlewomen of 
celebrated family name, but little else, who 
cling to an ancient tradition that “a month 
at the Springs” is a necessary luxury. 
“Tommy” is little more than a character 
study, but is well done. In fact, the char- 
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acter portrayal throughout the book is 
especially good, and the men and women 
appeal to us because they are essentially 
human. There is a touch of pathos in 
“The Beggar at. Your Gate,” which story 
ranks, perhaps, among the best of the col- 
lection. As to the endings, they are gen- 
erally logical and therefore not uniformly 
happy. As a whole, the volume is written 
in a delightful style and with considerable 
sympathy. 


Dragon’s Blood* 


Dragon’s Blood cannot be termed an 
exactly pleasant story. It tells of one 
Rudolph Hackh, a stolid, unsophisticated 
young German, and his experiences in 
China, whither he is sent on a business 
mission. ‘To the lonely, homesick lad, the 
Celestial Empire appears to be a land lit- 
erally infested with dragons of one sort 
and another. A native uprising furnishes 
immediate excitement, while not the least 
of his troubles assumes the form of an 
attractive but unscrupulous woman whose 
acquaintance he had formed aboard ship. 
His escape from her baleful influence and 
the development of his latent manhood 
form the substance of the story. 

The real hero is an attractive English- 
man, Heywood by name, who proves him- 
self a true friend and modest hero in all 
emergencies in spite of his continual de- 
preciation of himself. By miraculous 
avoidance of the dangers of the outbreak, 
he strongly resembles the hero of the 
legend who secured invulnerability by dip- 
ping in the dragon’s blood. In a larger 
sense, too, he is invulnerable; in the words 
of one of the characters, he is “greater 
than anything that happens to him.” With 
the exception of Heywood and one or two 
self-sacrificing missionaries, there are few 
interesting characters in the novel. 

That the author might have used his 
material to much better advantage is quite 
evident, for the book is so disconnected as 
to render it almost unintelligible at times. 
He has succeeded, however, to the extent 
of giving to his story a thoroughly Chinese 
atmosphere. 





*Dracon’s Bioop. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A Royal Ward* 


Lovers of the purely romantic in fiction 
will be pleased with A Royal Ward. The 
scene is laid in England; the time, the 
period of the Napoleonic wars. Lady Betty 
Walmisley, beautiful, capricious, and inde- 
pendent, is an irresistible heroine, furnish- 
ing with her abundant charms sufficient 
excuse for the various plots, duels, and 
abductions with which the book abounds. 
The young man whose history is most 
closely interwoven with her own is a fugi- 
tive from France, who seeks in the enemy’s 
country a certain personage who can ab- 
solve him from a foolish oath made by his 
father years before. Misinterpretations of 
his errand and his growing interest in 
Lady Betty surround him with grave dan- 
gers. The course of his love is far from 
smooth. His fair mistress’ position as the 
king’s ward necessitates the royal consent 
to any marriage she contemplates, and 
this alone appears as an apparently in- 
surmountable obstacle to a happy ending 
of the romance. One interesting character 
to have a hand in the game is Sir Rupert 
Ashton, and so varied are his poses that 
one is not sure till the final page is reached 
whether he is friend or enemy. A fine bit 
of work is evident in the painting of the 
droll character, Finley Baxter. The novel 
is well written, and its attractive binding is 
no misleading indication of the contents 
within. 


The Watchers of the Plainst 


With an Indian attack in almost the first 
chapter, Indian sun dances in the middle, 
and a bloody Indian uprising near the end, 
there is plenty to make matter interesting, 
not to say exciting, in this story of 
Western frontier life. 

But it doesn’t altogether concern In- 
dians, however. There is a homely but 
lovable Western couple—‘Pa” and “Ma” 
Sampson, their foster-son Seth, a lovely 
young English girl whose name is Marjorie 
Raynor, and an Englishman of the “black 
sheep” variety, who is, by the way, Mar- 
jorie’s unknown uncle. 

Seth, a hardy young plainsman, is the 
hero, and he says little, but thinks and does 
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much. How he saves Marjorie’s life, 
restores her fortune and wins her love— 
all this forms a very large part of the story. 

Clean and wholesome, with graphic de- 
scriptions of Indians and the dangers of 
life on the frontier, The Watchers of the 
Plains makes interesting reading. 


The Strain of White* 


The author of The Strain of White has 
chosen the great Northwest during the 
fifties as the scene of a story of strong 
dramatic interest. It tells of the period of 
unrest when the adjustment of troubles 
between the native tribes and the “Bos- 
tons” (as the white men were termed) 
was not always accomplished without 
bloodshed, and when the military posts had 
te be constantly on the alert against treach- 
erous surprises. 

The incidents of the novel revolve about 
a thoughtless marriage contracted in his 
early youth by a military officer with an 
Indian woman. As is usual in such cases, 
the wife, “like an old moccasin, worn out, 
despised, is left on the trail.” It remains 
for Francesca, the child of the union, to 
reap the tragic results of the mésalliance, 
for apparently there is no place for her in 
the established order of things. There 
follows a bitter conflict between her Indian 
hatred and desire for revenge and the more 
noble promptings suggested by “the strain 
of white.” The testing of her character 
brings the story to a stirring climax. 

Not only as a picturesque bit of fiction 
but as a really valuable account of an im- 
portant epoch in our national history is the 
novel to be recommended. 


The Man Without a Shadowt 


The author of The Man Without a 
Shadow has succeeded in writing a novel 
that for ingenuity of plot and sustained 
interest ought to place it in the front rank 
of new fiction. Though written in the first 
person, it escapes the tediousness so com- 
mon to this style of narrative. 

The situation presented is that of a 
young man who wakes up in a sanitarium 
to find himself utterly without memory 
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and with the suspicion that he is the victim 
of foul play. In an attempt to reconstruct 
his past, he is aided by a French psycholo- 
gist, who sees in the other an interesting 
“case.” This search for the “other man” 
is carried on largely by instinct. Compli- 
cations arise when investigations seem to” 
point to the fact that at different times 
two entirely distinct personalities inhab- 
ited the one body. The seeker feels him- 
self in truth a ghost, a veritable “man 
without a shadow.” Of course, there is a 
dream lady, and it is she who furnishes the 
chief incentive for the recovery of the 
man’s identity. At last the baffling bits of 
the fascinating puzzle are put together 
satisfactorily. 


Partners Three* 


Madame la Comtesse la Brize, Dr. Jere- 
miah Joyce, an inventor and scientist of 
rare good nature, generosity and chivalry, 
and Patrick Isaac Ennis, called “Pie” for 
short, who 1s also Convict 343, in Sing 
Sing Prison, are the members of this inter- 
esting partnership. The story is told “Pie” 
while he is awaiting the completion of his 
term of imprisonment, which is to be 
shortened on account of good conduct. 

The three “Partners” are the most im- 
portant characters in this new book by 
Victor Mapes, which is a story of remark- 
able interest, abounding in incidents of 
humor, pathos and rare chivalry. Few 
finer heroes could be imagined than the 
generous, imprudent, brilliant inventor, 
Dr. Joyce, and no heroine could be more 
winsome and attractive than sweet An- 
toinette Bonnet, the little orphaned French 
peasant girl who was befriended and 
protected by Dr. Joyce until she was dis- 
covered and claimed by her noble grand- 
mother, after which she becomes a French 
countess of fortune as well as position. 

Unfortunate “Pie” is a pathetic instance 
of boyhood ruined by evil influence. He 
has much pure gold in his nature, how- 
ever, despite the fact that he is guilty of 
the crime of counterfeiting silver half- 
dollars and is serving the time of his sen- 
tence. He bears this uncomplainingly, for 
he has broad rays of hope for the future. 
During his trouble the dream of his life 
has been realized, for the two partners he 
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loved so loyally have been united in the 
still closer bond of marriage, and a little 
boy, christened Patrick Isaac Ennis Joyce, 
will greet his godfather with affection 
when the long term of servitude is over. 


The Biography of a Silver Fox* 


This beautiful new book by Ernest 
Thompson Seton will in no wise disap- 
point the expectations of the readers who 
1ave been eagerly awaiting it. 

Beginning with a poetic description of 
the birthplace and early home of Domino, 
the Silver Fox, his youthful pleasures, his 
meeting and love for Snowy Ruff, his 
loyal lifemate, and their subsequent life 
together, the story is told with a piquancy 
and interest quite equal to any human 
romance. ‘Theirs was a case of love at 
first sight, and Domino promptly van- 
quishes his rival in the most knightly 
manner. Then follows a happy domestic 
life which might well serve for an example 
to many human couples. 

Domino develops cunning and skill in 
<«luding his enemies and is always ready 
tc brave danger himself to protect his mate 
and their young ones. The description of 
the weird ‘ceremonial meetings held by the 
foxes at midnight, on the highest, baldest 
hill of the Goldur Range, with Domino 
as leader, will remind the reader of Indian 
councils and war dances. The book 
abounds with thrilling adventures, and 
so feelingly are they described that one is 
apt to forget that they are of animals and 
not of people, and one comes to rejoice in 
the triumphs of the noble Domino over 
the beastly hound Hekla quite as heartily 
as one would in those of any other hero 
of romance. 

Rarely is any book put forth which is 
so beautifully and appropriately illustrated. 
Each page contains some little sketch by 
the author illustrative of the text, while 
the cover design and title-page and the 
general make-up of the book have been 
clesigned by Grace Gallatin Seton. 


The Solitary Farm+ 


If you knew that your father hated the 
man you loved, and you saw your lover 
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come to the house at night and apparently 
go to your father’s den, and the next morn- 
ing discovered that your parent had been 
murdered—what would you think? 

That was the position in which Bella 
Huxham, who lived with her father and 
aunt on the Solitary Farm, found herself. 


But she kept her thoughts silent. Then 
Silas Pence, parson, who also wished to 
marry Bella, suddenly and mysteriously 
came into some money, and, as her father 
had been robbed, Bella had queer sus- 
picions about him. 

Finally, a gigantic African appeared on 
the scene to help solve the mystery, and 
Granny Tunks, an old gypsy, scented an 
altogether new clue and—but that would 
be telling! 

It is a queer story of mystery and mur- 
der and robbery, and, of course, love, 
which latter is triumphant in the end. 

Bella, the heroine, is really the most at- 
tractive character in the book. The others 
are more or less commonplace, and interest 
in the solution of the mystery is the only 
thing to make the reader keep turning the 
pages. 

One wonders, too, just how much 
Mr. Hume believes in the supernatural. 


The White Sister* 


Mr. Crawford's last novel is among the 
best things he has done in fiction. The 
love story has a peculiarly pathetic charm, 
in that its hero and heroine are separated 
for years because of the holy vows taken 
by the girl when, penniless and outcast, she 
believed her lover to have been killed in 
the war. ' 

The scenes and characters are Italian; 
the picture of the “white sister” is most 
carefully and convincingly drawn. The 
dramatic element is also not lacking, and 
several effective situations give climaxes. 

It is something of a coincidence that 
Mr. Crawford’s own death should follow 
so closely upon his gripping portrayal of 
death as it appears in the earlier chapters 
of this novel. 

Miss Viola Allen has been producing 
The White Sister, and as a drama it is 
said to be picturesque and stirring. 
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Elusive Isabel* 


The Count di Rosini was handed a card 
at dinner one evening, in Washington, and 
the result was that he went out to meet 
a charming and beautiful woman, Miss 
Isabel Thorne, who had come to America 
as a secret agent for Italy. 

In the secret service headquarters of the 
United States there was some agitation. 
A Latin alliance was being formed, the 
principal countries involved were Spain, 
France and Italy. The plan was to have 
the agreement signed in the United States. 

Mr. Grim, decidedly a Sherlock Holmes 
young man, and a character of no small 
interest, set out to discover the leader of 
the proposed plan. How Mr. Grim and 
Miss Thorne came into contact at every 
turn, how but for Miss Thorne Mr. Grim 
might have lost his life, is too good a story 
to tell. Mr. Futrelle works it all out clev- 
erly, throwing in some romance for good 
measure, and we get a quite intimate 
glimpse of diplomatic complications at our 
capital, as well as a human story of a 
commendable value as regards characteri- 
zation and construction and interesting 
power. 


In a Mysterious Wayt 


This is a big improvement on The Pan- 
ther, and we are glad to have Mrs. French 
go back to a more clean and reasonable 
kind of novel. Not that Alva—the heroine 
of the story—is in any way to be identi- 
fied with reason, but then Alva is some- 
thing of a temperamental genius, and her 
very eccentrities endear her to the reader. 

The story takes place in a quaint, little, 
out-of-the-way town, whither Alva has 
gone to visit, incidentally to make a home 
for her dying lover, whom she is to marry. 
The lover dies before he gets there, but a 
queer psychological situation ensues that 
leaves an uncanny impression of Alva’s 
spiritual powers. 

The tale in the main is made up of 
Alva’s life with Lassie and Ingram, and of 
her poetic theories and idealizings, which 
place her on so high a plane among those 
with whom she comes into contact. In 
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between, the chapters take up the life of 
the odd little village, with its versatile 
postmistress—a quite remarkable character 
in herself—and with the gossip and scan- 
dal that center about a country post office 
and boarding-house. These chapters are 
very funny—all in the Susan Clegg vein— 
and they give high lights to offset the 
shadows of Alva’s philosophizing and 
dreams and the sentimental sweetness of 
the romance of Lassie and Ingram. 


The Hands of Compulsion* 


Mrs. Barr writes delightfully of the 
Scotch, and this tale of the Isle of Arran 
is full of tender interest and quiet charm. 

It is an old story, of a good girl who 
loves a wild man, and sticks to him in the 
face of parental protest until suddenly the 
truth is revealed to her through the man 
himself. 

There follows heartbreak, and then the 
gradual return to normal conditions, end- 
ing with a romance of a truer order, and 
a conclusion that is happy in every way. 


The White Micet 


“The White Mice” was the name of a 
secret society whose object it was to save 
lives. The charter members were sons of 
rich men, two of them extremely idle and 
rather good-for-nothing. 

However, Rod was made of the right 
stuff. When he was sent to Venezuela to 
work with his father’s construction people, 
he found a chance to become a hero. In 
the face of all kinds of odds, and with 
his father’s representatives all against him, 
he manages to rescue a famous general 
from a two years’ imprisonment in a dun- 
geon, and incidentally to win for himself 
the daughter of the general for a wife. 

Mr. Davis makes a thrilling story of it, 
one of the most entertaining we have read 
for some time. It portrays clean, Ameri- 
can manhood, shows what that manhood 
can accomplish, and furnishes a diverting 
drama of adventure that is exciting from 
beginning to end. This ought to be the 
summer novel. 
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HERE is now a_ widespread 
interest in this country on the 
subject of religious education. 
For a number of years the 
Religious Education Associa- 

tion has been an active organization, and 
has done much to kindle interest and to 
advance the cause which it represents. 
Rev. William Walter Smith has brought 
out a valuable book entitled Religious Edu- 
cation, which aims to cover the entire field. 
It is meant to be a comprehensive text- 
book. The author says that it is the out- 
come of a wide demand for a complete 
handbook covering fully all phases of re- 
ligious education in the church. There 
was no such book extant. It took 
a library of some thirty or more volumes 
to cover the whole field, as laid down in 
the standards for teacher-training. This 
meant laborious and costly research for 
students. The preparation of this new 
textbook is meant to gather the results of 
study from the whole field and to present 
them in a single volume for the use of 
leaders of teacher-training classes and for 
other workers in the same lines. Mr. 
Smith’s book considers first the scope and 
aim of religious instruction—the why of 
teaching; the teacher, his character and 
training—the who of teaching; the child 
and child study—the whom of teaching; 
the lesson and its preparation—the where- 
withal of teaching; the curriculum—the 
what of teaching; the class—the how of 
teaching; the school—the where of teach- 
ing; and the history of religious education 
—the source of teaching. Thus the entire 
ground of the subject is gone over. 


There never has been such widespread 
interest in the matter of religious teaching 
as there is at the present time. The 


Sunday-school leaders have waked up to 
the fact that their work has not been done 
in the most thorough and effective way in 
the past, and there is a strong demand for 
improvement all along the line. A number 
of new books on teacher-training have 
been brought out in the last few years, and 


teacher-training classes have been organ- 
ized all over the country. This promises 
well for the future work of religious edu- 
cation. It must be done better than it has 
been done in the past. It would seem 
that Mr. Smith’s book covers the ground 
well, and no doubt it will prove of great 
value to those interested in this important 


movement. 
Se 


It seems worth while for an eloquent 
and successful preacher to give his ser- 
mons to the public in printed form. If 
a sermon is good, and makes a deep im- 
pression upon a congregation, it would 
seem natural to suppose that it would be 
valuable in wider distribution and more 
permanent form. A Valid Christianity for 
To-day consists of a series of discourses 
by Rev. Charles D. Williams, Bishop of 
Michigan. These discourses reflect the 
variety of the occasions which they served 
in preaching, and yet the unity suggested 
by the title is apparent through them all. 
The sermons are practical, dealing with 
topics which are of living interest. Bishop 
Williams is an eloquent preacher and his 
work is such as will quicken and inspire 
men everywhere to better life. This vol- 
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ume is in no sense denominational, and 
the sermons may be read as profitably by 
people of other communions as well as by 
those of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
(The MacMillan Company.) 


*x* * * 


Dr. Selden P. Delany has _ written 
an interesting little book, The Ideal of 
Christian Worship, which will prove val- 
uable especially to the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Delany treats of the reasons for 
Christian worship, and then seeks to find 
what worship really is and how it should 
be conducted. (The Young Churchman 


Company. ) 
x ok Ox 


The subject of Christian Science con- 
tinues to have frequent attention in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and also in books. One 
of the latest volumes issued on the subject 
is called Christian Science in the Light of 
Holy Scripture, by I. M. Haldeman. The 
author says that his purpose in writing the 
book is to show that Christian Science is 
wholly outside the Bible, and has no right 
to the name “Christian.” His method is to 
present the fundamental propositions of 
Christian Science, analyzing them, and set- 
ting over against them the testimonies of 
the Scriptures. He claims to prove that 
Christian Science denies the Bible, that the 
sible denies Christian Science, and that 
between the two there is a great gulf fixed. 
He quotes largely from the books on 
Christian Science authorized by its leaders. 
The subject is presented in twenty chap- 
ters, the titles of some of which are: 
Christian Science and Matter; Christian 
Science, Sin and Evil; Christian Science, 
Sickness and Disease; Christian Science 
and Death; Christian Science and Christ; 
Christian Science and Prayer; Christian 
Science and Woman’s Place in the Church, 
etc. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


Prof. Henry C. Sheldon has written 
very interestingly on Sacerdotalism in the 
Nineteenth Century. The word “Sacerdo- 
talism” stands for that form and develop- 
ment of Christianity which places emphasis 
on priestly authority and sacramental 
efficacy. It is well known that there are 
a great many Christian churches which do 
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not come under this designation. Prof. 
Sheldon treats of the subject in two parts 
—in Part One, of the Roman type of 
Sacerdotalism, then, in Part Two, of the 
Greek, Anglican and other types. The 
Roman type is represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Greek type is repre- 
sented, especially in Russia, by the Greek 
Church; the Anglican type, by the most 
pronounced form of church development 
in the English Church, known as _ the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement. The other less 
important developments of Sacerdotalism 
are represented in the more radical Neo- 
Lutherans, in the Irvingite and in the 
Mormon theories. The book will have 
special interest for those who are making 
a critical study of these phases of historical 
Christianity. The author says in his 
Preface: 

So far as the lay element in the Christian 
world is concerned, the sharp antipathies of the 
Sixteenth Century may have been very appre- 
ciably abated; but the spirit, purpose and action 
of priestly hierarchies were never surcharged 
more deeply than at present with an intense 
hatred of that evangelical teaching which em- 
phasizes the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual in the sphere of religious belief and 
practice. The champion of the evangel- 
ical standpoint who responds to the claims of 
Sacerdotalism with nothing better than a shake 
of the head, a shrug of the shoulders, or an ex- 
pression of contempt, simply advertises his own 
shallowness. 


Prof. Sheldon believes that the evan- 
gelical pastor or teacher should not spare 
the pains requisite for a good understand- 
ing of the Sacerdotalism which he is com- 
pelled directly or indirectly to make battle 
against. He claims also that so far as a 
church is controlled by Sacerdotalism, it 
is turned away from the spiritual idea of 
Christianity, and has taken up a role of 
hostility to the prevalence of the rational 
religion of the world. 

This volume will prove of great value 
to those who desire to make a careful and 
critical study of the subject. It has its 
bearing upon the questions of personal 
rights and liberties, as well as upon the 
method of church government. What 
effect this book may have on the churches 
cannot be told. It does not seem likely 
that the spirit of Sacerdotalism will be 
softened in the least by what is here set 
forth. (Eaton & Mains.) 














Korea is one of the most interesting of 
all modern missionary fields. The story, 
which has been told in many volumes, is 
full of strange things. Daybreak in Korea, 
by Annie L. A. Baird, is written with 
much literary skill. It is the story of a 
girl’s life in Korea, her unhappy marriage, 
and then of the way the religion of Christ 
came into her life and transformed her 
home. It reads like fiction, but is really 
a narrative of actual occurrences, not 
unique either or exceptional, but such as 
are daily coming under the observation of 
missionaries in this wonderful little coun- 
try. The book gives much valuable in- 
formation concerning life in Eastern lands, 
and especially in homes, and shows what 
the Gospel is doing for the making of 


beautiful household life. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 
x * x 


Many recent books deal with the posi- 
tion of Christian faith in present-day dis- 
cussions. Studies in Christianity, by 
Bowden Parker Bowne, consists of six 
essays, three of which have been sepa- 
rately published before, but are given in 
this volume revised and considerably ex- 
tended. The author states that these 
essays have been written not for profes- 
sional unbelievers, but solely to relieve 
some of the difficulties under which popu- 
lar religious thought labors because of 
misunderstanding. The volume may be 
described, the author says, as an aid to 
orthodoxy, or as an attempt to combine 
the new theology with the old religion. 
The titles of the essays are: The Christian 
Revelation; The Incarnation and the 
Atonement; The Christian Life; The 
Modern Conception of the Kingdom of 
God; The Church and Moral Progress; 
and The Church and Truth. The essays 
have been carefully written. They take the 
reader over wide fields of discussion. The 
book will repay a careful reading, even by 
those who may differ at some points with 
the conclusions of the author. The paper 
on the Christian revelation, for example, 
takes us over the subject in an interesting 
and helpful way, discussing the various 
theories of inspiration. It must be remem- 
bered in reading this book that the author's 
aim is to show that the new interpretation 
of religion is not really destructive of the 
old faiths, but only a presentation of them 
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in a new light, freed from misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ) 

x ok x 


It will be of interest to Americans to 
know something about the work of the 
British Wesleyan Church in city centers. 
We have nothing of precisely the same 
kind in America. Of course, every city 
has its own city mission work, which 
it does in its own way. President 
William Henry Crawford, of Allegheny 
College, has written a series of chapters 
on English Wesleyan Mission Halls, under 
the title of The Church and the Slums. 
Dr. Crawford made a study of these mis- 
sions, and gives the result of his observa- 
tion in this volume. He tells of the work 
of the Manchester and Salford missions, of 
the Central Hall Mission, Liverpool, the 
Central Hall Mission of Edinburgh, then 
of the missions in Leeds, Bradford, Shef- 
field and Birmingham, and in the last chap- 
ter, of London Mission Halls. There is in 
these chapters a great deal which will be 
of interest to Christian workers and stu- 


dents of Christian work everywhere. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 
© 2 « 


The results of Assyrian exploration are 
among the most remarkable of recent re- 
search. Prof. Robert William Rogers de- 
livered during the past year, at Harvard 
University, a series of five lectures on 
The Religions of Babylonia and Assyria. 
The titles of the five lectures suggest the 
subjects that are treated: “The Recovery 
of a Lost Religion,” “The Gods of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,” “The Cosmologies,” 
“The Sacred Books,” “The Myths and 
Epics.” Prof. Rogers has devoted the last 
twenty-five years almost entirely to 
Assyrian investigation. “In that brief 
period,” he says, “I have seen the science 
of Assyriology expand from a small dis- 
cipline, chiefly philological in character, 
unprovided even with a printed lexicon, 
into a vast complex of philology, arche- 
ology, anthropology, and cultural, political 
and religious history.” ‘These lectures will 
prove full of deep interest to all students 
of Assyriology, and the subject is one that 
excites the keenest interest in every 
thoughtful mind. The great Eastern civi- 
lizations, which have been buried away in 
mounds and ruins through long centuries, 
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have been only recently uncovered. These 
discoveries have been most opportune, 
throwing light on great eras of past history 
of which the world had almost no knowl- 
edge. The subject has deep interest, espe- 
cially for Bible students, for it was in 
connection with Assyria and Babylonia that 
the later periods of Old Testament history 
belonged. Prof. Rogers treats his subject 
in its relation to the history of Israel. He 
tells us, however, that the religion of Israel 
was not developed out of Babylonian 
Polytheism, as some men claim. At the 
same time, Babylonian religion throws im- 
portant light upon the origin of Israel’s 
religion. Prof. Rogers closes his last lec- 
ture with these words: 

What shall I say at last of all this, but sol- 
emnly and earnestly to avow the conviction that 
the origin of Israel’s religion, the motive power 
of its mighty and restless progress, is to be 
sought in a personal revelation of God in his- 
tory, and that this personal revelation looks 
forward to the kingdom that was to be, when 
Judaism had passed over her carefully guarded 
body of truth to the Christianity which was to 
be born within her portals. The explanation cf 
the religion of Israel is not to be sought in the 
religion of Babylonia which lies behind, outworn 
and useless, but in the living Christianity which 
stands before it. 

(Eaton & Mains.) 


*K *K 


A great many people are interested in 
the life that comes after the present life. 
The Life Beyond is a little volume adapted 
from Mrs. Alfred Gatty by M. A. T. It 
does not so much give arguments for 
immortality, as illustrations of the subject 
suggested by Mrs. Gatty in her beautiful 
parables. The little book makes pleasant 
reading. Nature may not furnish proofs 
of immortality, but it certainly furnishes 
beautiful and very striking illustrations of 
the change that takes place when this 
mortal puts on immortality. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 

es 


Few men at present are surer of getting 
the ear of Christian people in this country 
for what they have to say than Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan. One of Dr. Morgan’s 


latest books is called Mountains and Val- 
leys in the Ministry of Jesus. The book is 
a little one, but full of rich instruction and 
inspiring devotional thought. 

The mountain summits in our Lord’s 
teaching which Dr. Morgan describes are 
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the summits of Light, Life and Love. The 
mountain of Light is the height on which 
His great manifesto was issued. The height 
on which He was transfigured was the 
mountain of Life. The summit on which 
He stood when He sent forth His disciples 
with the great Evangel was the mountain 
of Love. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 
x ok 


Rev. Cortland Myers has written clearly 
and interestingly on The Real Holy Spirit. 
There are six brief chapters—‘“The Real 
Failure,” “The Real Fact,” “The Reai 
Faith,” “The Real Fidelity,’ “The Real 
Fame,” “The Real Force.” Dr. Myers tells 
us in his first sentence that “the greatest 
reality in the world to-day is the person 
and the power of the Holy Spirit.” Then, 
in his second sentence he says: “The great- 
est unreality in the world to-day is the per- 
son and power of the Holy Spirit.” The 
explanation of this apparent contradiction 
is in the knowledge and the ignorance of 
the true character and work of the Holy 
Spirit. The minister of Christ is disheart- 
ened, discouraged, dissatisfied, disap- 
pointed, because of his failure, but the fail- 
ure is in his inability to make real God's 
great reality. The book is a plea for 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit, through 
Whom alone can come power and blessing 
in the Christian Church. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 


* *K 


Roman Catholics everywhere have pro- 
found veneration for Cardinal Gibbons, 
and will greatly enjoy a volume of Dis- 
courses and Sermons by him. ‘These ser- 
mons cover every Sunday and also the 
principal festivals of the year. The ser- 
mons are plain, simple and practical. They 
will prove helpful to others besides Roman 
Catholics who may care to read them. The 
author states that one of the merits of 
these sermons is that they are not the result 
of hasty consideration, but are the fruit 
of nearly fifty years of serious meditation 
in the sacred ministry. They are short, 
and this will recommend them to read- 
ers, “for long discourses are usually 
tedious and fatiguing. They weigh heavily 
upon the mind, as a surfeit of feeding tells 
upon the appetite, while a short sermon, 
like a simple and frugal meal, is easily 
digested.” (John Murphy Company, Bal- 
timore. ) 
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Two Studies of the Novel” 
By Albert S. Henry 


HE novel, in common with 
other literary types, is subject 
to certain laws which have 
come into existence partly in 
response to the demands of a 

growing critical taste, but which are, in 
greater measure, due to the methods that 
have been employed by writers who are 
acknowledged masters of fiction. During 
the past two hundred years many attempts 
have heen made to analyze and classify the 
laws of the novel, and there are at present 
some excellent treatises which cover the 
ground from several points of view. 
Books like Sir Walter Besant’s The Art of 
Fiction, Sidney Lanier’s English Novel and 
Its Development, Professor Raleigh’s The 
English Novel—not to mention the well- 
informed and admirably written studies by 
Mr. Howells, Professor Bliss Perry and 
Professor Brander Matthews—are famil- 
iar to readers everywhere. And it is inter- 
esting to note that as the novel has devel- 
oped, so the criticism gathering about it has 
grown more sure and clear and scientific in 
its expression. If we follow the critics 
from the earliest work of the Abbé Huet, 
De L’Origine des Romans (1678), 

Clara Reeve’s Progress of Romance 
(1785), to recently issued books like those 
noted here, we shall find that successive 


*THE TECHNIQUE OF THE Nove. The Ele- 
ments of the Art, Their Evolution and Present 
Use. By Charles F. Horne. Harper & Brothers. 

MATERIALS AND MeErHops oF Ficrion. By Clay- 
ton Hamilton. With an Introduction by Brander 
Matthews. The Baker and Taylor Company. 





students have discovered and defined those 
principles of art which have been called 
the technique of the novel. 

In a sense, the authors of the books 
under notice have a common purpose. They 
aim to show what the novel is and in what 
circumstances it is produced. Professor 
Horne avows that his object is “to make 
clear the principles that underlie the novel.” 
He traces “historically and by the aid of 
constant illustration the development of the 
art of novel writing.” His book is intended 
as a manual for practical work in college 
classes and as a guide for beginners who 
essay to write fiction. It has many excel- 
lent features, among which the reader will 
uote a logical plan and an unvarying defi- 
niteness of statement. Professor Horne 
has not, of course, dealt exhaustively with 
his subject, but he has touched it upon 
every side, and his survey of the novel 
from its crude beginnings in the tales of 
ancient Egypt down to the elaborate stories 
of our own time is well-informed and dis- 
cerning. There is no attempt to laud the 
merits of one school of novelists at the ex- 
pense of another. On the other hand, the 
author keeps clear of mere matters of 
taste, and avoids the well-worn discussion 
as to the relative importance of romantic 
and realist. The value of the book, then, 
lies in its clear statement of fact and in the 
incisive analysis which brings to light the 
subtle and half-hidden principles upon 
which the art of story building rests. 
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Mr. Hamilton handles the subject differ- 
ently. He is not much concerned with the 
history of the novel, and the greater part 
of his volume is devoted to a discussion of 
the elements out of which novels are 
formed and an investigation of the meth- 
ods which eminent writers have used in 
the construction of fiction. Mr. Hamilton 
looks into the minds of novelists as they 
write; Professor Horne takes the written 
product, and from an examination of it 
declares the laws that gave it being. One 
author suggests the methods of the psy- 
chologist ; the other, those of the biologist. 
The books are mutually complemental, and 
the reader who carefully peruses both will 
have added much to his knowledge and 
appreciation of fiction. 

There are two main divisions of Pro- 
fessor Horne’s volume. ‘The first treats 
of the origin of the novel, analyzes its ele- 
ments, and relates the history of novel- 
writing from the earliest times until the 
present. The second part consists of eight 
chapters, in which the essential elements 
are discussed separately for the purpose of 
explaining their relative significance in the 
development of the modern novel. ‘The 
key to Professor Horne’s work, however, 
is found in part first, in which fiction is de- 
fined and its constituent elements named 
and assigned to their respective places in 
the order in which the author later on 
treats of them as exemplified in the history 
of novel-writing. 

In the introductory chapter Professor 
Horne attempts to define the novel and set 
its limits. He distinguishes the novel 
from the drama on the one hand, and from 
the epic on the other. Admitting that the 
novel is allied to the drama, our author 
points out the fact that notable tales have 
violated the rules which govern the pro- 
duction of a play, and yet no reader would 
regard them as deficient in art because dra- 
matic technique had been ignored. It is 
true that Fielding and other early writers 
endeavored to set the novel in an epic 
frame. Tom Jones was intended to be a 
farcical epic; it was also, observes Pro- 
fessor Horne, a farcical novel. Fielding’s 
hero passes through a.series of incidents 
without logical sequence, and in the end 
he is suddenly raised to rank and fortune 
in a manner which is obviously burlesque. 
“This lack of sequence,” to quote our 
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author, “is typical of the epic, which pre- 
sents a national hero or a theme of na- 
tional interest, where the climax and close 
are already familiar, and where the 
reader’s patriotism leads him to look 
eagerly at each isolated fact. The novel, 
on the other hand, presents unknown fig- 
ures traveling an unknown road, and for 
each of these it must arouse some indi- 
vidual interest. In short, while a novel 
may conceivably conform itself to the 
epic’s laws, just as it may to the drama’s, 
it can only do so in a secondary way and 
after first conforming to its own very dif- 
ferent technique.” 

The form and qualities of the novel are 
not sharply defined. Professor Horne be- 
lieves that arbitrary bounds cannot be 
fixed. The novel is, after all, but one of 
the forms into which fiction has developed. 
Our author pertinently says: “The novel 
is not an invention, it is a growth; not a 
carefully outlined machine, but a widely 
branching tree; for which no gardener’s 
shears have yet been found with power 
to clip and trim and reduce it to live by 
artificial rule.” Its genesis can be traced 
far back through the ages, through varying 
types and under the most diverse methods 
ef literary treatment. 

Our author defines fiction in its widest 
sense as “the intentional separation of the 
expression from the fact.” Its earliest his- 
tory carries us back to the very beginnings 
of the race. In its lowest form fiction is 
simply a lie, and the lie, as Professor 
Horne remarks, is “the child of mere vul- 
pine cunning.” The cat that leaves a half- 
dead mouse and strolls away, only to 
return and pounce upon her victim as it 
crawls toward its hole, is a fictionist; so is 
the fox when he doubles on his own trail 
and leaps aside into the brush with an art 
that defies dogs and men. Fiction, then, 
criginating in falsehood, sought its expres- 
sion in primitive man, who boasted of his 
strength and his deeds, and who, as his 
language became more developed, departed 
from the telling of facts and began ‘to 
narrate tales in which adherence to the 
truth had no place. Perhaps the earliest 
narrator was also a doer of deeds, but the 
time came when men found that they could 
interest an audience by recounting stories 
which they had thought out for themselves, 
and which dealt with matters beyond their 
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own experiences. So, step by step, the art 
of story-telling grew until, in the literature 
of ancient Egypt—in the ‘“Westcar 
Papyrus”—we have the earliest surviving 
record of conscious fiction. 

But while the history of fiction goes 
back to the dawn of civilization, writers 
are by no means agreed as to the date of 
the first novel. This conflict of opinion 
arises from divergent views oi what is 
meant by a novel. Most manuals of Eng- 
lish literature date the modern novel from 
Richardson’s Pamela (1740). ‘There are 
some who award the honor to Defoe’s nar- 
iatives, a score of years before that date. 
rench critics assert that the works of 
Prévost or Marivaux (about 1730), or 
even Madame Lafayette’s Princess of 
Cleves, published in 1678, begin the history 
of the novel. Some years ago M. Jusse- 
rand published a book which deals with 
the novel in the time of Shakespeare, and 
Professor F. M. Warren, in his History 
of the Novel Previous to the Seventeenth 
Century holds that Amadis of Gaul, which 
dates back to about 1470, is the first novel. 


As there is no agreement regarding the 
appearance of the earliest novel, so, our 


author points out, critics have varied 
widely in their attempts at defining the 
novel as differentiated from other forms 
of fiction. The Abbé Huet, who discussed 
Mme. Lafayette’s stories, in the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century, and whose 
work is the earliest criticism of the novel, 
uses the word “romance” in his definition— 
a word still used in France to characterize 
what we call, in English, the novel. Pro- 
fessor Horne literally translates the Abbé’s 
words thus: “What are properly called 
romances are fictions of love adventures, 
written in prose with art, for the pleasure 
and instruction of readers.” This, of 
course, is totally inadequate if applied to 
the novel as we understand it to-day. Dr. 
Johnson’s definition is no better. He dis- 
missed the novel as “a smooth tale, gener- 
ally of love.” A later critic, Clara Reeve 
(1785), declared the novel to be “a picture 
of real life and manners, and of the times 
in which it is written.” As our author 
suggests, this definition was not meant to 
explain the novel itself, but to indicate the 
separation of the older romances from the 
newer form which had lately arisen. 
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Turning to Fielding, we find a great nov- 
elist commenting upon his own art. Read- 
crs will remember the inimitable prefaces in 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, and from 
these Professor Horne has constructed a 
view of the novel as Fielding saw it. In 
the first place, Fielding thought his work 
should be interesting, but not too intense; 
second, it was intended to depict real life; 
third, the reader was to be taught that all 
dishonesty was both foolish and wicked. 
Condensing these elements into a single 
sentence Professor Horne reduces Field- 
ing’s thought into this definition of the 
novel: “It is an enlarged comedy, true to 
common life and morally instructive, built 
for the library, not the stage.” 

It is evident that Fielding touched some 
of the fundamentals in novel-writing, and 
bis implied belief that the novel should 
have plot, unity, action and exciting situa- 
tions holds good to the present day. But 
the best of his contemporaries and immedi- 
ate successors did not rise to his technique, 
and, for the eighteenth century, Fielding 
and Richardson are still the two great 
lights of fiction. Professor Horne, how- 
cver, follows the course of the critical 
views concerning the meaning of the novel 
down to the present day, with the object of 
reaching, through a comparison of the 
opinions of acknowledged authorities, the 
ciements of the novel in their broadest and 
inost vital significance. It is not necessary 
to repeat Professor Horne’s quotations 
from Tuckerman, Jusserand, Warren, Bliss 
Perry, Lanier and R. L. Stevenson. From 
a study of the novel and the critical com- 
ments of these and other writers, our 
author reduces the main elements of the 
novel to six, viz.: plot, motive or veri- 
similitude, character portrayal, emotional 
excitement, background, style. Other ele- 
ments there are, such as humor, but these 
six are the indispensable materials from 
which the cloth of modern fiction is 
woven. 

The words of Professor Horne may be 
quoted in part to exhibit the emphasis 
which he places on the six points in ques- 
tion : 


Give a man a motive—or, more specifically, a 
desire to express truth—strong enough to set 
him writing out his thoughts; give him words, 
a style wherewith to clothe the thought; char- 
acters, people to figure out the thought to 
others; emotion, some inward excitement to stir 
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the characters above mere eating and sleeping; 
plot, a connected series of actions springing 
from the emotion; and lastly, a background of 
common life or scenery against which all may 
clude any one of them and you have a novel. Ex- 
clude anyone of them and you have not, Which 
element could be left out? Background, the 
detail? The result would be a mere scenario, 
a list of events, a series of notes, waiting to be 
expanded. Emotion, passion, the root of every 
energetic act in life? The result would be an 
unintelligible monstrosity, ghosts moving with- 
out cause, automata prosing one knew not what 
nor why. 


Taking these six elements as touchstones 
Professor Horne follows the course of 
story-telling from the formless tales of 
ancient Egypt down to the highly finished 
and artistic novels of R. L. Stevenson and 
Mr. Kipling. It is an ingenious and inter- 
esting process. It is shown that in the 
Egyptian tales there is but a faint glim- 
mering of the light of true fiction. None 
of the elements is brought out in anything 
like the strength and precision which we 
find in the novel of modern times. So, too, 
in the Greek romances, to which a chapter 
is devoted, crudeness in some respects, and 
developed progress in others, is shown, by 
a synopsis of the stories, to be the rule. 
Tales such as the Theagenes and Chari- 
clea of Heliodorus, or the Loves of Daph- 
nis and Chloe of Longus, both works of 
the early centuries of the Christian era, are 
in advance of the Egyptians, it is true, but 
still far from the real novel. 

To the narratives of the medizval 
period the author applies the term, “con- 
glomerates.” In this connection, Beowulf, 
the oldest surviving literary monument of 
the Teutonic people, is examined in refer- 
ence to its value to the progress of fiction. 
It is typical of the narratives of the dark 
ages in that it is composed of fragments 
brought together without sense of unity 
or proportion. In the matter of plot, 
motive and emotion the Nibelungenlied is 
superior to Beowulf, and Professor Horne 
admirably reviews this celebrated epic and 
contrasts it with the saga of Grettir the 
Strong and the Song of Roland. Chaucer 
and Boccaccio are touched on, the flowery 
romance of Amadis of Gaul described, and 
the monkish tales, of which Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungey is the best known, are 
epitomized in a chapter which traces the 
novel through the middle ages to the 
threshold of modern times. 
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It is not proposed to follow the author 
of this volume through the succeeding sec- 
tions of his work, in which the six elements 
of the novel are taken up in order and 
discussed in their respective relations to 
the history of prose fiction. In this part 
of the book Professor Horne has had occa- 
sion to write of practically every modern 
novel which deserves attention. His judg- 
ment is sound and his method such as to 
impress upon the reader’s mind the signifi- 
cance of the facts reviewed. ‘The conclu- 
sion of the author’s discussion shows that 
the novel, beginning in a crude form, de- 
veloped into a finished work of literary 
art which is not yet at its apogee. The 
general trend of development has made 
four distinct types recognizable. First, 
there is the novel of incident, in which 
there is no sequence or plot; it is a tale of 
the accidental. Second, the novel of arti- 
fice. This is the story that depends largely 
upon plot and deals with surprise and mys- 
tery. Third, the novel of ordinary life. 
Here the novelist is concerned with the 
probable ; novels with a purpose; “realistic” 
stories, and stories of common life, such as 
Jane Austen wrote, are typical. Fourth, 
the last type, and the most elaborate and 
modern, is the novel of the inevitable. 
“This is the study,” says Professor Horne, 
“that probes the underlying laws of exist- 
ence, that seeks to know the spirit and 
sometimes as if by sudden inspiration 
grasps its reward.” And as the novel 
works upward to its highest goal, we see 
that, underlying the elements of construc- 
tion, are the basic principles of truth to 
life and unity of purpose. 

Mr. Hamilton, while dealing with fiction 
in its broadest aspect, is occupied, for the 
most part, with the structure and mate- 
vials of the novel. We are able to under- 
stand his viewpoint from a sentence on the 
first page. “The purpose of fiction,” he 
says, “is to embody certain truths of 
human life in a series of imagined facts.” 
The novelist, therefore, constantly aims at 
truth and presents a picture of life which 
is far truer than most newspaper reports 
of actual occurrences. ‘The novelist is, at 
the same time, scientist, philosopher and 
artist. “The fiction-writer differs from 
other seekers for the truth, not in the 
method of his thought, but merely in its 
subject-matter. His theme is human life. 
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It is some truth of human life that he en- 
deavors to discover, to understand, and to 
ainounce; and in order to complete his 
work he must apply to human life an at- 
tention of thought which is successively 
scientific, philosophic and artistic.” There 
are, of course, lies in fiction; but Mr. 
Hamilton distinguishes the mere lie from 
the fiction which reaches to the deeps of 
life. For instance, the wicked Oliver in 
As You Like It suddenly changes his 
nature, toward the end of the play, in 
order to win Celia. This, says Mr. Ham- 
ilton, is not true to the laws of human life. 
Or when George Eliot, in her endeavor to 
find an end for The Mill on the Floss, 
relates that Tom and Maggie were 
drowned in a flood, the conclusion is false; 
and so is Mr. Barrie’s account of the death 
of Tommy. Real life does not have ends 
arbitrarily set, nor do human beings con- 
verse in the balanced and intricate sen- 
tences which are so common in the earlier 
stages of fiction. 

Though truth is the object of the nov- 
elist, it is not easily attained. He who 


attempts fiction must have insight and ex- 


perience. Our author calls attention to the 
slow growth of most novelists. Great 
short stories have been written by young 
men, but great novels nearly always by 
men of mature years. Richardson pro- 
duced Pamela at fifty-one; Scott was 
forty-three when he found himself in 
Waverley; The Scarlet Letter was written 
when Hawthorne was forty-six; Thack- 
eray and George Eliot were nearing the 
forties when their best work appeared. It 
is therefore a matter of necessity that the 
young author should labor to master the 
technique of fiction, to garner experience, 
to ripen to an adequate knowledge of heart 
and brain, before he attempts a novel on 
a large scale. ‘That the power to produce 
good novels can be communicated is not, 
of course, implied in the emphasis laid 
upon the value of technical study. Genius 
is not controlled by technique; on the con- 
trary, technique is the servant of genius. 
All writers of fiction, as Mr. Hamilton 
shows, are found in one or the other of 
two great schools. ‘They are either 
Realists or Romantics. About these much- 
used terms a debate has raged for a long 
time. The distinction between the two 
words has been drawn by various hands, 


but the attempt which is made by the 
author of this volume goes deeper and is 
more satisfactory than any previous ex- 
planation. Mr. Hamilton’s distinction is 
phrased in these words: “In setting forth 
his view of life, the realist follows the 
inductive method of presentment, and 
the romantic follows the deductive 
method.” On first reading, perhaps, 
this statement sounds rather vague. But 
the author’s detailed exposition which 
follows brings out the meaning and proves 
the truth of his words. Space is lacking 
to quote the full argument, but two illus- 
trations may be cited. ‘The realist, in 
order to make clear his knowledge of life, 
takes us through a series of imagined 
scenes which are as near to actual life as 
possible. At the end he practically tells 
us that he has seen these things, and from 
them draws this or that lesson. The 
romantic, on the other hand, goes from 
the general to the particular: Stevenson, 
for example, knew that there is a dual 
nature in man, and that when the evil side 
is given free rein it will in time subdue the 
good. The story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde illustrates this dualism. Stevenson 
did not work inductively; he assumed the 
truth of the dual nature and fitted his 
imagined facts to show how the principle 
would work in action. Upon this topic 
Mr. Hamilton displays an acuteness which 
inakes this chapter particularly worthy of 
study. 

But all fiction, whether realist or roman- 
tic, takes the form of a narrative, and this 
leads the author to discuss the nature of 
uarrative, which he aptly calls a “repre- 
sentation of a series of events.” The three 
clements of narrative are plot, characters, 
and setting. These elements are treated 
in three separate and admirable chapters, 
and the author then proceeds to deal with 
the point of view in narrative and empha- 
sis in narrative. The main types of fiction 
—the epic, drama and novel—are briefly 
described; and two sections, one on the 
novel, novelette, and short-story; the other 
on the structure of the short-story, bring 
the reader to the last topic, which is the 
factor of style. Mr. Hamilton’s definition 
of the short-story, based mainly upon the 
criticisms of Poe and Professor Brander 
Matthews, is especially interesting. “The 
aim of the short-story,” he says, “is to 
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produce a single narrative effect with the 
greatest economy of means that is con- 
sistent with the utmost emphasis.” This 
definition is elucidated in a masterly way 
by an analysis of Poe’s Ligeia, and also 
by a very interesting application of the 
definition to the parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Luke xv: II et seqg.), which our 
author justly calls a masterpiece of struc- 
ture, though it contains only five hundred 
vords. These chapters treating of short- 
story writing are, in some respects, the 
most suggestive and helpful in a book in 
which the whole subject has been carefully 
studied. 

The scope and matter of these volumes 
have now been briefly outlined. Both 
books should be of pronounced assistance 
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to readers of fiction and young writers. 
As Professor Brander Matthews remarks 
in his charming introduction: “It was 
only in the nineteenth century that the 
novel reached its full expansion and suc- 
ceeded in winning recognition as the heir 
of the epic and the rival of the drama.” 
Since Balzac and Thackeray, George Eliot 
and Hawthorne, there has been an advance 
in technique, a nearer approach to the ful- 
ness of the powers which fiction employs 
as its special instruments. Fiction is no 
longer regarded as a mere solace for wear- 
ied minds; but, as both these books amply 
prove, the short-stary and the novel play 
an important part in the interpretation of 
life; and for that purpose their structure 
is wonderfully adapted. 


Biography, History and Travel 


Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve* 

This biography of Sainte-Beuve is a 
welcome addition to the “French Men of 
Letters Series.” It is a remarkable fact 
that although forty years have elapsed 
since his death, no comprehensive study 
of the founder of modern literary criticism 
has hitherto appeared in English. Pro- 
fessor Harper is well equipped for the task 
which he has undertaken. He is well 
acquainted with the chief literary and po- 
litical movements in France in the nine- 
teenth century. He approaches his subject 
without prejudices, a state of mind possi- 
ble in a foreigner, whose judgment is less 
likely to be colored by his own political 
opinions. He is a sympathetic critic, yet 
his enthusiasm is tempered by a rare criti- 
cal faculty and by a desire to arrive at a 
definite conclusion as to the real value of 
the auther’s work. 

Professor Harper’s method resembles 
that of Sainte-Beuve himself. By a study 
of the works of the author, he is led to 
the character of the man, to the little group 
of persons with whom he lived, and then 
to the society of which he formed a part. 
The book is concerned primarily with his 
intellectual life. | No impertinent attempt 
is made to explore the secret places for 
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the delectation of the curious. Only the 
events of his private life which directly in- 
fluenced his literary activity are deemed of 
interest. The author’s duty is to determine 
how the young man who excelled in Latin 
essays at school became the author of the 
Causeries du Lundi. 

From the standpoint of mental evolu- 
tion, few men of letters offer so interesting 
a field for study as Sainte-Beuve. At first 
sight, his career presents many inconsisten- 
cies. He was a leader in the Romantic 
movement, yet later in life he rejected his 
old friends. Throughout his life he re- 
mained a sceptic and a democrat, yet he 
was associated with the followers of Saint- 
Simon, and later with liberal Catholicism 
and the Empire. The most constant influ- 
ence in his life was the rational philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, and this posi- 
tivism was confirmed by his medical 
studies, which gave him the elements of 
scientific method and a love of precision. 
His apparent inconsistencies may be ex- 
plained by his curiosity as to the varied 
manifestations of the human mind. He 
was interested in all new movements, but 
reserved the right to judge between the 
talse and the true. 

Professor Harper differs from most 
French critics in maintaining that Sainte- 
Beuve had no system of esthetics. He 
never aspired to the scientific standpoint 
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of Brunetiére, Taine or Bourget. His crit- 
icisms were always personal, and did not 
start out from fixed principles. His method 
was inductive. He attempted to paint the 
portrait of each individual author as seen 
in his works, and although in creating this 
portrait he made use of facts which had 
hitherto been neglected, he felt that the 
products of literature are too varied in 
character to be subjected to laws. 

Professor Harper’s conscientious, pains- 
taking work not only serves as a capital 
introduction to the study of the literary 
activity of Sainte-Beuve, but also furnishes 
much interesting material on the intellec- 
tual movements in France in the nineteenth 
century. The biography is followed by a 
bibliography of the writings of Sainte- 
Beuve, and a list of the most important 
books and articles devoted to a study of 
his works. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD. 


Letters from China* 


The magnificent portrait of Her Impe- 
tial Majesty, the late Empress Dowager 
of China, which stands as a frontispiece to 
this sumptuous volume, gives the keynote 
of the very harmonious work. Our min- 
ister’s lady, entering China as one of the 
aristocracy, during her very notable seven 
years’ stay, was the first foreign woman to 
be invited into the Forbidden City of 
Peking, the first foreigner to become ac- 
quainted and finally intimate with the 
great Empress, and the lady who, through 
her diplomacy, tact, genuine good will and 
delicate apprehension of the many forms 
and ceremonies required by Chinese eti- 
quette, overcame superstition, suspicion, 
custom, rigid rules, precedent, and, tri- 
umphing over every obstacle, made a place 
for herself in the most exclusive court in 
the world, and carried directly to the mind 
and heart of the great ruler Christian, 
broad, charitable, noble ideas of our com- 
mon humanity and motherhood. Glad to 
see every virtue possible; prone to ascribe 
a good underlying motive; happy in the 
power to forget injuries and repay cruelty 
with kindness, this admirable American 
woman not only represented the women 
of her country with dignity and grace, but 
poured out from a full heart the love and 
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good will which literally opened the door 
of palace and hovel to the influences of 
American ideals. In this most interesting 
volume, made up of letters to her relatives 
and friends, also inclusive of many ex- 
cerpts from her personal journals written 
on the spot and to the minute, she first of 
all reveals the highest ideal of American 
womanhood in her own person and then 
gives the most graphic, touching and gor- 
geously painted pictures of Chinese high 
life, manners, religion, dress, entertaining, 
banquets, amusements, art, music, social 
intercourse, and, best of all, the familiar 
chats with the Empress whose power will 
be felt for many generations to come. 
Mrs. Conger was in China during the 
whole terrible siege of the Boxer uprising, 
and was “within an inch of her life” for 
weeks. She describes the terrors and 
deprivations of that horrible historic epi- 
sode with a pen almost dipped in blood. 
Then the later wonderful occupation of 
the cities by the troops of eleven nations, 
the Joint Note sent to the Chinese gov- 
ernment and returned signed, and finally 
the Protocol, which again gave peace to 
the country—these great events are all 
graphically recorded, as well as descrip- 
tions of the magnificent gifts lavished upon 
her and other ladies by the Empress, the 
feasts and entertainments in many different 
cities, and the portrayal of the picturesque, 
quaint, old or beautiful in Chinese homes 
and temples. To the many volumes al- 
ready written on the subject this work is 
a very marked addition ; for to its authori- 
tative data is added the spirit of generous, 
gentle and refined womanhood, compre- 
hending the situation with the deep intui- 
tion which penetrates the inner and secret 
meanings of China’s past and extends 
through that inevitable progression which, 
now the doors are open, will permit the 
going forth and coming in of broader 
knowledge, newer conceptions, more prac- 
tical realization of true use and happiness 
and the uplifting of higher inspirations. 
Cora Linn DANIELs. 


America and the Far Eastern 
Question* 
Mr. Thomas F. Millard is well known 
as the most astute American traveler and 
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writer concerning the Far East in its 
relations to this country. As a newspaper 
correspondent in many wars, an indefati- 
gable traveler, a shrewd observer and an 
incisive writer, the author has had much to 
say in the last ten years and has established 
an enviable reputation. In a former book, 
as in America and the Far Eastern Ques- 
tion, just issued, the author believes that 
Japan is a menace to American interests 
and, in fact, to all Occidentals in the Far 
East, as she is striving in every way to 
dominate the trade of the East and to get 
virtual control of China, at least in main- 
taining that strong hold on the latter 
which she now has. His unwritten but 
obvious major premise is that Japan should 
conduct herself as an upright and disin- 
terested nation and keep off the mainland 
of Asia, save in forwarding such trade as 
she may on an equal basis with all other 
nations. That is asking a good deal of 
any nation, and certainly too much of 
“varnished savages.” 

The book deals with a number of 
important problems: Japan’s domestic 
affairs, her position in. Korea and Man- 
churia, China’s status, and our own 
position in the Philippines. Lest he 
should be considered too vicious in his 
criticisms of Japan, the author explains 
that he has left the good things for others 
to say. He thinks the debt of Japan is a 
terrible burden, taxation being higher now 
than in war times; that it is going to be 
difficult to keep up an even budget and 
proceed with military extensions; and that 
her credit is further strained by the fact 
that the nation is really a trading corpora- 
tion, in that the great banks, transportation 
and mercantile companies, when they are 
not government monopolies, are subsidized 
heavily by the State. Although theoreti- 
cally Korea maintains a show of auton- 
omy, he thinks Japan is exploiting it in a 
most brutal manner. Theoretically Man- 
churia has been evacuated, but Japan domi- 
nates the southern part almost as com- 
pletely as when Oyama was there with his 
whole army. Other than Japanese trade is 
put under the greatest handicaps, as Japan 
favors its own merchants and trading com- 
panies by rebates in freights, duties, and 
in local administration, while it wholly 
dominates the Chinese officials. Since the 
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publication of the book there seems to have 
been a slight betterment of conditions. 

The author thinks that China has a 
great future in the hands of the new con- 
trollers of its destinies. He looks for less 
rapid progress than in the case of Japan, 
but thinks it will be more substantial. His 
great point in the book is that China looks 
tc the United States for aid at this time 
and wants to increase trade with us, while 
we have been slow to take advantage of 
opportunities and have actually lost much 
ground through ignorance or inattention. 
It appears that President Taft is much of 
the same opinion, as a new minister is to 
be sent to Peking. The author speaks well 
of our work in the Philippines and thinks 
few of the natives are anxious for 
autonomy, and that they certainly are not 
ready for it. 

This is a large book, and in some phases 
is an exhaustive study of an important 
question. While the author may be preju- 
diced against Japan, he has attempted to 
place the whole truth before the American 
public. He has challenged criticism in a 
way that is sure to provoke an illuminating 
discussion of the controverted subjects. 
At least he has put the situation in its 
worst possible light, so far as this country 
is concerned, and if we let our opportu- 
nities pass we have no one to blame but 
ourselves. The book contains many pho- 
tographic reproductions of unusual interest 
and a large map of that section of the 
world, which is the very latest extant. It 
only remains to be said that this is a 
serious work by a careful observer, who 
has written of nothing that he has not per- 
sonally investigated, and his views gener- 
ally carry conviction to the reader. No 
recent book is so suggestive concerning a 
matter of the very first importance, al- 
though it seems difficult to arouse the 
American people to an understanding of 
the situation. JosEpH M. Rocers. 


The Empire of the East* 

This is an up-to-date book on Japan. 
Anybody interested in that charming coun- 
try, let him be importer, professor, tourist, 
salesman, politician or missionary, should 
read it. Japan is presented here in a busi- 
nesslike photographic series of chapters 
that touch on every possible condition of 
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the present. The author occasionally 
alludes to the past to show the contrast 
between the old methods of life and the 
way things are done there now, but his 
object is to show Japan as it is—as you 
will find it when you do business with its 
merchants, travel for pleasure, study its 
manners and customs, analyze its moral 
history, observe its rapid development, or 
try to impose your ideas of religion on its 
old and fast growing new theory. Illus- 
trated by nineteen exquisite pictures done 
by Japanese artists of note, one of which 
is in the daintiest coloring, the volume is 
beautifully printed on that light-weight 
paper which one can but wish could be 
universally introduced, for it makes a 
small volume a joy, and a large one like 
this a trifling weight to handle. Although 
Mr. Montgomery calls his work “a simple 
account” of Japan as it was, is and will be, 
he gives all the data one could desire in 
his chapters on the race, the language, the 
constitution, trade, commerce, industries, 
education, art, morality, Europeans in 
Japan, and its future, mental, moral and 
financial. Without being exhaustive, he 
tells you just what you wish to know, and 
does it with agreeable enthusiasm, for he 
certainly is a pronounced admirer of his 
chosen subject. In any case, he gives the 
impression of truth, unbiased by any un- 
mentioned motive. That is, in the case of 
an exploitation of a nation, a great thing! 
One reads the biased descriptions of a mis- 
sionary with a grain of salt; one feels a 
little doubt of the enthusiasm when a book 
is written by a native; but in this volume 
one finds a balanced and judicial exposition 
of the country, written in excellent style, 
holding the interest, enlightening as to 
many details, and really the latest and best 
book of general information on this charm- 
ing empire. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


My African Journey* 


The American public can hardly fail to 
regard this valuable book, coming at ex- 
actly this time, as a sort of agreeable 
coincidence, for we are all deeply interested 
in the African journey of Mr. Roosevelt, 
and are anxious to know something about 
the country he proposes to shoot over. 
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Mombasa has now, through the daily press, 
become a household word, and our boys 
and girls are getting a fair knowledge of 
British East African geography by reading 
the daily dispatches regarding their 
“Teddy’s” trip. Doubtless many sportsmen 
also are trying to follow the route in 
imagination and half see the whole thing 
in their mind’s eye—and here is a volume 
illustrated by sixty photographs taken on 
the spot by the author and his friend, 
Lieutenant Gordon Wilson, showing not 
only every phase of the country, people, 
camps and scenery, but splendid portraits 
of the great game Mr. Churchill brought 
down. Nothing could be more apropos of 
the moment, and we hope it will prove a 
happy outcome for the author, for we alk 
know the fascinating charm of Winston 
Churchill’s pen. No matter what he 
touches, there is a magnetism of his own 
pervading the subject which throws it up 
in new light and impresses the mind with a 
new outlook. 

So graphically does he sketch this great 
sporting tour through a country still very 
strange; so minutely does the picture of 
its physical beauties stand out in his de- 
scriptions of landscape and vegetation, that 
the intimate story of his own exploits, 
modestly narrated, finds a background of 
solid information that would serve for a 
guidebook, only it is alive with keen zest 
of life, appreciation of beauty, understand- 
ing of conditions, prophetic insight of the 
future, and striking comparisons with the 
past. For instance, after a superb descrip- 
tion of Ripon Falls, the source of the great 
Nile, making one thrill with awe and glory, 
he suddenly becomes the boy again and 
exclaims: “So much power running to 
waste, such a coign of vantage unoccu- 
pied, such a lever to control the natural 
forces of Africa ungripped, cannot but vex 
and stimulate imagination. And what fun 
to make the immemorial Nile begin its 
journey by diving’ through a turbine!” 

Positively the book is exhilarating. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The Cambridge Modern History* 
This volume deals with the period 1845- 
1871—a period of revolution and reorgani- 
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zation which followed the peaceful years 
after the Congress of Vienna. The title 
of this section of the werk is well chosen, 
for the main trend of events was in the 
direction of national growth, and that sense 
of national unity which is so conspicuous 
and widespread in our day received a tre- 
mendous impetus in the epoch covered by 
the present volume. There are twenty- 
eight chapters—some containing two or 
three sections—and the authors have, on 
the whole, given a clear outline of this im- 
portant period. While political events are 
fully treated, the far-reaching influence of 
social and economic factors is recognized 
in special sections, and the literary achieve- 
ments of the time are given adequate atten- 
tion. 

The opening chapter, “Great Britain and 
Free Trade (1841-52),” is by J. H. Clap- 
ham, of King’s College. Professor Emile 
Bourgeois, of the University of Paris, 
contributes three excellent studies dealing 
with the fall of Constitutionalism in France 
(1840-48) ; the French Republic; and the 
reaction against Romanticism in French 
literature. The history of Germany and 
Austria during this period is dealt with by 
F. Meinicke, Dr. A. W. Ward, H. Fried- 
jung and G. Roloff. Major F. Maurice, 
in an admirable chapter, relates the history 
of the Franco-German War (1870-71). 

The special chapters on Italy were pre- 
pared by the late Professor E. Masi, and 
are devoted to the history of the revolu- 
tion in Italy, to Cavour, and to the story 
of Italian unity. Napoleon III, who, after 
Bismarck and Cavour, makes the third 
Continental statesman of the period in re- 
spect to importance and influence, is 
treated by Albert Thomas, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The section on the Crimean 
War was composed by the late Sir Spencer 
Walpole, and that distinguished historian 
was also the author of « chapter relating 
the history of England from 1856 to 1868. 
A well-written survey of English literature 
(1840-70) is by Profe.sor H. Walker, of 
St. David’s College. 

Other contributors, include Geoffrey 
Drage, who writes of Russia and the 
Levant ; the Rev. George Edmundson, who 
deals with Holland and Belgium; W. F. 
Reddaway, who i; an authority on the 
Scandinavian peoples; and G. A. Fawkes, 
who contributes a’. interesting essay on the 


Papacy. The relations of Great. Britain 
and the Colonies are reviewed by H. W. 
V. Temperley, Stuart J. Reid, A. R. Col- 
quhoun and J. D. Rogers. Sir W. Lee- 
Warner writes of India and Afghanistan, 
and the Right Hon. Sir E. M. Satow, late 
British minister at Peking, is the author 
of the concluding chapter, dealing with 
China and Japan. The usual extensive 
bibliography, a notable feature of the work, 
is included and the volume is thoroughly 
indexed. 


The Romance of American Expansion* 


Such a book as this would be a most 
valuable addition to the high school 
studies of the States which are touched 
upon, if not throughout the country. 
History is here presented to us in the form 
of biography, any of the stories of real 
life being as interesting as a novel, and 
each one giving a true and fascinating pic- 
ture of those great movements for expan- 
sion which have joined to our original 
possessions the great West, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, Oregon, Alaska and the 
Philippines. Starting with the brave tale of 
Daniel Boone’s forcing his way through 
the deep and dangerous timber lands, over 
the mountains, across solitary valleys 
where the foot of a white man had never 
trod, and of his finding a new home for 
colonists who rushed in after him “by a 
hard and narrow path, so narrow that he 
who traversed it must do so on foot or on 
horseback,” and opening the gateway to 
the Mississippi, the author takes next 
Thomas Jefferson, then Andrew Jackson, 
Sam Houston, Thomas Benton, John C. 
Fremont, Seward, who put through the 
Alaska Cession, and William McKinley, 
under whose auspices we gained our trans- 
marine possessions. The portraits are from 
some of the best paintings, drawings and 
sketches made from life, one of our 
American hero, George Dewey, gracing the 
chapter on Manila. A very valuable addi- 
tion is in the final “Hints for Further 
Reading,” which contains a carefully select- 
ed bibliography of authoritative volumes. 
Perhaps the most interesting account is 
of Mr. Seward’s enthusiastic labor to 
secure Alaska, which he personally named. 
There was immense opposition to our buy- 
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ing this far-off land. It was called a 
“barren, worthless, God-forsaken region, 
whose only products were icebergs and 
polar bears.’’ Its streams were “glaciers,” 
its ground was “always frozen six feet 
deep,’ and some one with cheap sarcasm 
said it should be called “Walrussia,” and 
there were many who thought it “Seward's 
folly.” “The country,” declared Wash- 


Essays and 


Egoists* 

Mr. Huneker is always interesting, how- 
ever foreign he is to our taste; as a critic, 
ke is oftentimes brilliant, sometimes inco- 
herent, and always unique. His library 
must be an odd assortment of the very 
unusual; his peculiarly facile memory is a 
treasure-house of uncommon quotation. 
Mr. Huneker’s inclination as a critic is 
fairly represented by the titles of his 
books; yet beneath this mass of material 
we do not detect the born iconoclast ; his 
is purely an intellectual aéquirement, held 
in check by a fairly well balanced critical 
faculty. Mr. Huneker’s interest is largely 
biographical ; in reading him, one does not 
obtain any impress of the real significance 
of any parts of the revolutionary move- 
ment which is continually under his notice. 

Egoists: A Book of Supermen is a mix- 
ture of form and chaos, cast in a style 
illusive, a mosaic of other people’s bril- 
liancy effectively assembled to offset no 
mean literary touch of his own. But Mr. 
Huneker’s estimates are not distinct; they 
are impressionistic in the most confusing 
sense. While the book as a whole is 
expressive of a definite viewpoint, the 
individual studies are somewhat non-com- 
mittal; separate sentences and paragraphs 
are much more enlightening than the canvas 
is as a whole. No one understands better 
than Mr. Huneker the art of intensifying 
the brilliancy of others; by this we do not 
wish to deny him rich originality of a cer- 
tain kind, but his own wit is born of the 
wit of others. This is likely to become as 
irritating at times as the continued paradox 
of Mr. Chesterton. 
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burn, of Wisconsin, “is absolutely without 
value,” and condemned the treaty acquiring 
it as “an outrage on the rights of the 
American people.” To the present genera- 
tion, however, Alaska presents a different 
aspect, as it is proved that Seward labored 
wisely and well for his country. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Literature 


In one of his essays, Mr. Huneker 
speaks of his “huddled and foreshortened 
account,” a fair measure of much of 
Egoists; the ten essays represent a very 
personal taste, almost dilettante, were it not 
reinforced by a remarkable grasp of art 
in so many directions. Mr. Huneker does 
not impress us with any sense of being a 
participator in the revolutionary trend of 
thought; he shows a rather impersonal 
participation, although a deep intellectual 
interest has guided him. Egoists, more 
than Iconoclasts, represents a particular 
reader’s notebook ; strange that this reader 
should be an American! 

A book of supermen must perforce in- 
clude Ibsen; Mr. Huneker therefore re- 
peats himself, having already written a 
long treatise on the Norwegian in /cono- 
clasts; there is no deeper insight, but more 
compressed expression. With his continued 
association among mystics, symbolists and 
realists, Mr. Huneker has acquired some 
of the prevailing characteristics of style; 
he has said nothing new in this one study, 
but he has said it vividly. 

I would much rather be the author of 
Georg Brandes’ estimate of Anatole France 
than of the disconnected and sometimes 
brilliant sketchiness of Mr. Huneker’s 
account; the former is more philosophic, 
more careful, more determinate, though 
perhaps not so full of color; and this leads 
us to believe that whereas Mr. Huneker is 
ripe for understanding the Gallic spirit, he 
is not so sure of expressing it properly as 
Taine. He is not as big a critic as either 
Brandes or Taine. 

In Egoists there is a tendency to over- 
estimate the individual subject; to lose the 
importance of the mystic movement in lit- 
erature in the individual zeal to emphasize 
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disjointedly particular names. And even 
as the direct movement is difficult to trace 
in Huneker, so is the direct statement hard 
to extract without some previous prepara- 
tion. Indeed, save in the case of a very 
few, among the most important being 
Nietzsche, these essays lack substance and 
contain only richness. When the critic 
finds himself with a plethora of matter— 
as in the chapter on Beyle-Stendhal—he 
does not plan to prove a point, nor to paint 
solidly, but to be comprehensively inclu- 
sive of all the good things his catholic 
taste will admit. His judgment, safer in 
musical matters than in literature, is not 
always consulted, and there he does him- 
self an injustice. It is difficult to say, after 
having read Egoists, whether Mr. Huneker 
has ever been a disciple of the men he 
writes about; the only positive evidence 
we have that would lead ts to believe it 
so is that often, save for the quotation 
marks, it is difficult to tell where Mr. 
Huneker begins and his source leaves off. 

Egoists is a brilliant book in parts, 
caviare in general to the average reader; 
‘ it will not appeal as widely as did Jcono- 
clasts, or Arthur Symons’ Symbolist 
Movement in Literature. It is an unusual 
book, not a necessary book. The full- 
blooded egoism of which Ibsen so con- 
tinually speaks will be solved by each na- 
tion in its own way; however interesting 
decadence is as a psychological or a patho- 
logical study, it is hardly given to emulate, 
though we may isolate expression from 
the man. None of. the “Egoists” are 
world-figures to outlive the ages: Ibsen, 
the largest and the sanest of them all. 

I do not wish to imply that Mr. Hune- 
ker’s new work is not worthy of reading; 
each man is entitled to his own intellectual 
point of view. Unfortunately, not every- 
one will read Egoists as sincerely as Mr. 
Huneker wrote it; there is a cult in 
America that believes in foreign thought, 
not because of the thought, but simply 
because it is foreign. The old Puritan cry 
is no longer all-essential, but in many cases 
it is the saving grace ; pseudo-emotionalism 
and pseudo-sexualism in America are much 
worse than the barrier of provincialism for 
intellectual and spiritual growth. 

Montrose J. Moses. 
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A Poet’s View of Shelley* 


Shelley has been called the poet’s poet, 
and it has been thought that a poet would 
be his best critic. Browning, for instance, 
wrote an essay on Shelley. Perhaps a poet 
will be best able to recognize the essen- 
tially poetical in Shelley’s work, and if 
also a critic he should be able to define 
and state it. Mr. Thompson believes that 
in parts of Shelley we have the most 
poetical things of poetry, “the absolute 
virgin-gold of song, which is the scarcest 
among human productions.” We find them 
in some of the lyrics or shorter poems, 
where “Shelley forgets that he is anything 
but a poet, . plays truant from 
earth, slips through the wicket of fancy 
into heaven’s meadow, and goes gathering 
stars.” That is certainly a poet’s judg- 
ment, expressed, one may add, in a poet’s 
way—in fact, in Shelley’s own way. Mr. 
Thompson as a poet has reminded most 
people of Crashaw rather than of Shelley, 
but in this essay he traces a kinship be- 
tween Crashaw, Collins, Shelley (and, we 
may add, himself), namely, that with all 
their dealing with abstractions and present- 
ing them to us in figure or personification, 
they all have warmth, intensity of glow, 
life. This is noted and said by Mr. 
Thompson in the poet’s way. He speaks 
of Shelley as essentially childlike, with the 
child’s faculty of wonder, love and par- 
ticularly make-believe, and in his own 
prose he shows us Shelley’s style, so that 
one will appreciate it in his poetry. Such 
a thing is well worth writing and reading: 
we have far too many non-poetic ways of 
looking at poetry to neglect any such testi- 
mony as this. Mr. Thompson is one-sided, 
it is true, because he is so absorbed in the 
one thing that he is so capable of appreci- 
ating. But Shelley, besides his beautiful 
fancies, certainly had ideas; and it is hard 
to see how we shall know his poetry as 
he knew it himself, unless we know some- 
thing about those ideas. We may not, 
probably shall not, nowadays agree with 
them, but still, for really fine criticism, they 
cannot be neglected. Mr. Thompson says 
little of Shelley’s thinking: he disentangles 
the poetry from the ideas, and lets the 
refuse slide off into the heap of slag and 
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waste. For so doing (at least so I sup- 
pose) Mr. Wyndham speaks of his work 
as “a contribution to pure letters.” But 
such a proceeding is far more Shelleyan 
than Shelley himself ever was. 
was tremendously practical, in the sense 
that his poetry had something to say and 
that he was axious to stand for what it 
said. He never wrote anything without 
meaning: he would have been the last 
person to do so. Therefore, without wish- 
ing that any one should try to make of 
Shelley a moral (or immoral). teacher, I 
cannot feel that it is enough to give us the 
secret of his expression. I want somehow 
to be stirred by his ideas, not merely to be 
charmed by the stars that he gathers from 
the heavenly meadows. Mr. Thompson, I 
suppose, knew that all this was possible: 
probably he did not care enough about 
Shelley’s ideas to spend time on them. He 
was himself a poet and not a critic. 
Epwarp E. HAL, Jr. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature* 

As this work progresses, its importance 
becomes manifest and its value to the liter- 
ary student as well as to the general reader 
increases. A perusal of the volumes thus 
far issued will convince any reader that the 
editors are making good the promises 
made in the original prospectus of the 
work. The ability and standing of the 
scholars employed for the various parts 
of the work raise it to a much higher level 
than an ordinary work of reference. Some 
of the chapters deserve separate notice, so 
rich are they in matter. All are marked 
by the modern spirit of research, and it 
would be no easy task to find a careless or 
slipshod statement. Of course, where so 
many hands are employed, individual 
methods and views will crop out and the 
element of style will also make a differ- 
ence. But, looked at broadly, the volumes 
are masterly in conception and execution, 
and they are destined te become an indis- 
pensable part of the library of every stu- 
dent of English literature. 

Volume II opens with a remarkable 
study of “Piers the Plowman,” by John 
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Matthews Manly, of the University of 
Chicago. All students of the famous 
medizval poem will be indebted to Pro- 
fessor Manly for this acute and scholarly 
essay. The subject of English prose from 
its beginnings to the end of the fifteenth 
century is ably handled by Alice D. Green- 
wood. G. Gregory Smith writes of the 
Scottish language and literature, and the 
earliest Scottish literature is the subject of 
a chapter by Peter Giles. Professor G. C. 
Macaulay treats of Gower, while to Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury the chapters on Chaucer 
and the Chaucerians are credited. One 
of the most interesting essays in this vol- 
ume is that of Professor F. B. Gummere 
on the English Ballads. The religious 
movements of the fourteenth century are 
discussed by the Rev. J. P. Whitney, and 
E.. Gordon Duff writes of the introduction 
of printing into England and the early 
work of the press. “Transition English 
Song Collections,” by Frederick Morgan 
Padelford, and “Political and Religious 
Verse to the Close of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” by A. R. Waller, are notable essays. 
The third volume brings the history in 
touch with the Elizabethans. The classical 
renascence and the progress of the Refor- 
mation are sketched in separate chapters. 
The popular literature of the people—jest 
books, riddles, broadsides, etc.—is treated 
adequately by Harold V. Routh. The poet- 
ical knight, Sir David Lyndsay, and his 
school, are the subjects of studies by T. F. 
Henderson. Professor John W. Cunliffe, 
of the University of Wisconsin, is the 
author of noteworthy chapters on “The 
Mirror for Magistrates” and the writings 
of George Gascoigne. Spenser is dealt 
with by W. J. Courthope, one of the first 
of living authorities on English poetry, and 
the sonnets of Shakespeare form the sub- 
ject of a valuable essay by Sidney Lee. 
Professor Saintsbury is on ground which 
le knows as do few students when he 
writes of prosody from Chaucer to Spen- 
ser and Elizabethan criticism. The chapter 
on Hooker by the Rev. F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson is interesting, as is also the val- 
uable study of the development of the 
language from Chaucer to Shakespeare, 
from the pen of J. W. H. Atkins. The 
bibliographies are well arranged and 
should prove useful to the student. 
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ANARCHIST WOMAN, AN. 
3y Hutcuins Hapcoop. 
Duffield & Company. 
Review later. 


BRIDE ON TRUST, A. 
By Henry Curries. 

A curious complication of love, military tactics 
and State affairs results in this thrilling story. 

A lieutenant of His Majesty’s Imperial Guards 
becomes infatuated with a beautiful woman 
whose true identity is a mystery to him, Though 
he is over-zealous in his efforts to learn her 
history, his plans are thwarted at every attempt, 
and when she finally consents to become his 
wife, it is with the condition that she must be a 
bride on trust. His love for her totally blinds 
him, and he leaves the future entirely in her 
hands, acting strangely at times in compliance 
with her instructions. 

The entire scheme is peculiar, vet the author 
makes his characters seem so real that the im- 
probability of some of the scenes is overlooked. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


BATTLE, THE. 
By CLEVELAND MOoFFETY. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
Review later. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX, THE. 
By Ernest THompson SETON. 
See review, page 779. 


BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST. 
5 By ArtHuR Hornsiow. 
G, W. Dillingham Company. 
Review later. 


CHERUB DEVINE. 
By SEwELL Forp. 

Those who were interested in the author’s 
short stories and Shorty McCabe will welcome 
this novel. It is full of spirit and dash which 
will drive dull care away, 

Cherub had risen from the ranks and become 
a financial magnate, known far and wide by 
rich and poor alike. ‘One of his most interesting 
investments was the purchase of Hewington 


Acres without even seeing it. He admits that he 
had never owned a foot of ground before and 
that all he had ever owned had been in trunks. 
He dashes to it for the week’s end to find the 
family-proud Hewingtons still occupying it; and 
during his presence they live in strict seclusion, 
fearing contamination. 

A charming countess who is one of the house- 
hold fails to remain hidden, and Cherub does a 
masterful kidnaping act in her behalf. 

The characters are unusually well drawn, and 
the fun bubbles out in the most unlooked-for 


places, 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


CHRYSALIS, THE. 
By Harotp Morton KRAMER. 

A rather pleasing tale of life in the West. It 
starts out with a Yale-Harvard football game, 
on the outcome of which hangs a political issue. 
The hero’s part in the result gives the beginning 
of the romance. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


CRIME ON CANVAS, A. 
By Freo M. Wuire. 

A strangely complicated affair, based on a 
spirit of revenge, is unfolded in this tangled 
story of love, foul play and mystery, among 
nobility, artists, and an ex-convict out on ticket- 
of-leave. 

The artist, to shame a noble family and black- 
mail them, paints a portrait of one of them, 
which he advertises prior to exhibiting it. Be- 
fore the finishing touches are placed, a vandaf 
daubs the face with crimson paint, ruining it, 
and later the artist is murdered. As the ex- 
convict finds the remains, suspicion naturally 
surrounds him, and strong evidence is given 
against him. 

Sir Arthur Blantyre is humbled by the artist, 
who constantly reminds him of the family skele- 
ton, and the death of the enemy naturally comes 
as a relief. But the unfinished picture in the 
meantime is retouched by an unseen hand and 
placed in a gallery, from which it mysteriously 
disappears. Further complications arise, and 
the detectives are kept on the move to secure at 
least a clue as to who is creating the excite- 
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discovered aftér 
searching the underworld of London, and the 
web which has seemed so intricate is unraveled, 


ment. Finally a tragedy is 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 
DRAGON’S BLOOD. 
By Henry MILNER RIDEovT. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
See review, page 777. 


DROMINA. 
3y JoHN AyScouGH. 
See review, page 773. 


ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA. 
By Exrnor GLyn. 

Elizabeth makes many clever observations on 
American ways, though it must be confessed that 
she seems to have seen only one or two species 
of Americans. However, she writes obviously 
to amuse and startle, and in this she succeeds. 

he book has the tone of ultra-smartness that 
characterizes Mrs. Glyn, and one fails to take 
it seriously; just as one omits to take seriously 
anything this author has an impulse to do. 

Duffield & Company. 


ELUSIVE ISABEL. 
By Jacques FurTRELLE 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
See review, page 780. 


ETERNAL HILLS, THE. 
By Cartes E. KELLeEr. 
The A. I, Root Company. 
Review later. 


FULL GLORY OF DIANTHA, THE, 
By Mrs. Puitip VERRILL MIGHELS. 
Review later. Forbes & Company 


GARDEN OF GIRLS, THE 
By Marian A. HILTon. 

A pure story of young girls ripening into 
womanhood, 

Two Southern girls, bereft of their meager 
means of support, succeed in reaching New 
York, where they make headway in their busi- 
ness efforts through their culture and kindness. 
They spread from a room to a flat, and finally, 
by careful manipulation, succeed in purchasing 
a cultivated lot which they turn into a chicken 
farm. 

While the surroundings are especially plain 
and humble, nevertheless the simplicity adds to 
the wholesomeness of the story. 

Tandy-Thomas Company. 


GENTLEMAN FROM MISSISSIPPI, A. 
A novelization of the play of the same name, 
which has been successfully produced by Wil- 
liam A, Brady. . 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


GIPSY COUNT, THE. 
By May WynNE 

A stirring tale of medieval love and warfare, 
wherein a bitter family feud seemed to spring 
up to be an issue in all controversies. While the 
hatred existed even, love would creep in, and 
the despised Tristan, the Egyptian, forced him- 
self into the heart of a foe by his sheltering 





kindness. He truly loved his enemy and did 
good to them which hated him, but to little avail. 

The tale is fascinating and stirring, 
The John McBride Company. 


HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN, THE. 
By Irvinc BACHELLER. 
Harper & Brothers 
See review, page 775 


HAND OF GOD, THE. 
By Cora BENNETT STEPHENSON. 
The Ball Publishing Company. 
Review later. 


HANDS OF COMPULSION, THE, 
By Ametta E. Barr 
See review, page 780. 


HAREMLIK. 
By Demetrra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown). 
Review later. Houghton Miflin Company 


HAWK, THE, 
By Ronarp LEGGE. 
The John McBride Company. 
Review later. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. 
By ALEXANDER OTIS, 

A decidedly flippant and airish summer story 
of a newspaper man, who, in a strange railroad 
mix-up, comes into contact with a clergyman on 
his way to participate in a society wedding. 

Basil Plympton finds himself forced to im- 
personate the Rev. Charles Tupper, and as he 
too is a stranger to the Apthorpes, his way ap- 
pears easy. 

When the groom appears, accompanied by a 
best man, an associate newspaper man, Basil’s 
troubles begin to come, and at every turn he 
meets with the most harrowing story-book inci- 
dents. 

The John McBride Company. 


HEATHER. 
By JoHN TREVENA. 
Review later. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


HOODMAN GREY, CHRISTIAN. 
By Davip REABURN. 
A story founded on an ancient Cornish legend. 
An old tin mine, supposed to be haunted by 
Judas Iscariot, is known as the “Judas Mine,” 
and when a shrewd speculator buys it, he finds 
difficulty in securing workmen who will enter 
it, owing to their superstition. Investigation 
leads to the finding of thirty pieces of silver, 
“the price of innocent blood,” and this tends 
further to hinder the operation. Not until after 
many arguments and prayers, and the final 
change of the name of the mine, can workmen 
be persuaded to operate. 
Cassell & Co. 


IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. 
By ANNE WARNER. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
See review, page 780. 
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INNER SHRINE, THE. 
; Harper & Brothers. 
See review, page 774. 


IN THE WAKE OF 
THE GREEN BANNER. 
By Eucrene Paut METovur. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Review later. 


IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE, 
By VioLet Jacos. 
A dainty romance of life in the hill country of 
Australia. Just a sweet, little story—nothing 
more. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


KINGDOM OF EARTH, THE. 
By ANTHONY ParrTRIDGE. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Review later. 


LADY IN THE WHITE VEIL, THE. 
By Rose O’NEILL. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Review later. 


LADY OF THE HEAVENS, THE. 
By H. Riper Haccarp. 
See review, page 776. 


LANIER OF THE CAVALRY. 
By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 

A thoroughly enjoyable story of military life 
in the southwestern section of this country. 

There is a fascination in life in the open; and 
while in this tale there is no actual warfare, still 
the upheaval in camp suffices in excitement. 

Lanier seems to be a camp favorite and a 
jolly fellow with the officers’ families, and to 
declare war with him is to be at odds with the 
entire camp. 

When all seems serene on the surface, treach- 
ery springs up and Lanier is made the object of 
foul play, so that until he can assert himself 
everything seems dead against him. 

The story is attractive both from a military 
standpoint and as a dainty love tale. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


LIGHT OF STARS, THE. 
By Hatrige DonovAN BoHANNAN. 

A story of life among easy-going Texans who 
seem to be methodical and lead a truly simple 
life. All ostentation that accompanies wealth 
and fashion is utterly lacking, yet the people 
are not without means. The old doctor is be- 
loved and respected as a country physician often 
is, and his protégé is a curious combination of 
spirit and mature ideas. 

The lad has an iron will, and, though utterly 
without conceit, he meets with humble success 
in all his efforts save in love affairs. Robert 
Marsh is misled by his heart and in consequence 
comes to grief, but the story is made quite in- 
teresting by his uphill struggles. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


LODGER OVERHEAD, THE. 
By CuHariEs BELMonT Davis. 
See review, page 776. 


The Book News Monthly 


LOVE’S PRIVILEGE. 
By Sretta M. Durine. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Review later. 


MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW, THE. 
By O iver Casor. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


See review, page 778. 


MARY GRAY, 
By KatHARINE TYNAN. 
Cassell & Co. 
Review later. 


MARY OF MAGDALA., 
By Harriette GUNN Roserson. 

A story that pictures Mary Magdalene as a 
pure woman, the affianced bride of John the 
disciple of Jesus, and a martyr to the cause of 
her religion. An interesting tale that gives some 
excellent points in the life of John, but does not 
seem to have much foundation historically or 
Biblically. 

The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


MEN OF SAPIO RANCH, THE. 
By Horace M. Du Boss, 
Smith & Lamar. 


Review later. 


MERELY PLAYERS. 
By Vircinia Tracy. 

First published in “Scribner’s” and “Munsey’s” 
magazines and “Collier’s Weekly,” these twelve 
short stories are of a quality that permits one to 
read them over and over again. They have sin- 
cerity; as an actress and the daughter of an 
actress, their writer knows theatrical life in all 
its glamour and all its misery. And they are 
deeply, tenderly sympathetic, as anything sincere 
can hardly help being. The childish “Princess 
Rosalba,” with her London street origin and 
fresh heart; Miss Austin, with her fatal gift of 
insight; Estella Baker, who might have sat to 
Dickens for her portrait; “His Majesty,” lonely 
and gentle-hearted—they all appeal to us as ex- 
traordinarily real people. Perhaps Brainerd in 
“The Professionals,” the caretaker of the Gila 
monster, through which he has lost his hand, is 
the best of them all. And perhaps the great 
attraction of such life to the reader—as to the 
plavers—is that it is full of hopes and losses, of 
luck and mishaps, of everyday tragedies and 
common joys. One begins to understand why 
the footlights remain always a magnet to one 
who has lived behind them. 

The Century Company. 


MERRY WIDOW, THE. 
By Vicror Leon AND LEo STEIN. 

The success of the long-running play entitled 
“The Merry Widow” has led to its novelization. 

The mythical kingdom of Marsovia is the 
scene of the pleasing romance between Danilo 
and Sonia, who won the gay prince’s heart by 
her fairylike dancing and remarkable grace. 

Prince Danilo was most susceptible, and every 
new face was a new fancy, but in this instance 
his title won him little honor, insomuch as he 
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was kept dancing in attendance. Their love 
affair became a State affair, and, as more lovers 
appeared, deeper grew the intrigue. 

There is little about the book to make it espe- 
cially interesting, yet it will help to pass away 
an idle hour. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


MOLLIE DEVERILL. 
By Curtis YorKE. 
Dana Estes & Coa. 

Review later. 

MR. OPP. 
By AriceE HEGAN RICE. 
f The Century Company. 
See review, page 774. 


MY CRANFORD. 
By ArtHurR GILMAN, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Review later. 


MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE, THE. 
By CarocinE ATWATER Mason. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
Review later. 


NORAH CONOUGH. 
By Wa ter Grorce HENDERSON. 

In Norah Conough we have a most interesting 
picture of life in New South Wales. Things 
are just beginning to get monotonous for the 
two Southerden brothers, when Norah, a most 
charming young woman, returns to a nearby 
ranch. Old Owen Conough, her father, is a de- 
lightful old Irishman who is very fond of the 
“b’ys,” as he calls Donald and Peter. Donald, 
in the author’s estimation, appears to be the hero 
of the story, and yet Peter seems far more 
deserving of the title. Norah is a charming 
woman, beautiful, full of life, and yet always 
womanly. The story tells us not a little of what 
makes life in Australia interesting; at times the 
book is very exciting; then, too, a love story or 
so adds to the interest. 

The Outing Publishing Company. 


OH! CHRISTINA! 
By J. J. Bet. 
See review, page 776. 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31. 
By Louise Forss_unp. 

A tender and very charming tale of an old 
man and his wife who go to an old ladies’ home 
to live. How the little old gentleman manages 
among all the women and the adventures he in- 
dulges in serve to make a mighty entertaining 
tale. 

The Century Company. 


ON THE ROAD TO ARDEN. 
By MarcaArEtT Morse. 

Two girls start out on a little adventure. They 
go as Rosalind and Celia to seek the Forest of 
Arden. They find it, and they also find an Or- 
lando and an Oliver—hence a dainty, fascinating 
romance. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 
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OTHER SIDE OF THE DOOR, THE. 
By: Lucta CHAMBERLAIN. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
See review, page 775. 


OUR VILLAGE. 
By JosepuH C, Lincoin. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Review later. 


PARTNERS THREE. 
By Vicror Mapes. 
See review, page 778. 


PASTORATE OF MARTIN WENTZ, 
THE. 
By D. R. Lanois. 

The introduction of a new pastor into a small 
country place is no difficult matter, but to be 
loyal to him when his views are radically differ- 
ent from all former teachings is a most arduous 
task. 

Prior to Pastor Wentz’s arrival, the pulpit 
was filled by one who was led by his flock; not 
so with Martin Wentz, for he was firm in his 
convictions and dared to stand alone. He be- 
lieved in the old-time religion, which had be- 
come too slow even for country folks, and his 
Sunday was spent in devotion, not to be set 
aside for political campaigns. Though he stood 
his ground while the other pastors helped 
worldly ideas, he was none the less rewarded 
for his bravery and conscientiousness. 


Greenwood Printing Company. 


PERFUME OF THE 
LADY IN BLACK, THE. 
By Gaston Leroux. 

The author of The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room, with its blood-curdling facts, recalls 
many of its characters in this equally startling 
mystery. Of all the horrors of being haunted 
by the dead, nothing can equal the situation in 
which Mathilde Stangerson is forced by circum- 
stances. ‘Supposing Larsan to be deceased, it ‘s 
most nerve-racking to the heroine to see him 
constantly shadowing her, and the effect is none 
too pleasant even on the reader, who cannot 
overcome his feeling of discomfort. 

The newspaper man in The Yellow Room re- 
appears, to add to the uncanny effect of this 
story. Some incidents, too, are so closely linked 
with the other recent mystery, that one feels he 
must familiarize himself with the other horrors 
fully to enjoy this morbid story, which so fas- 
cinates that to lay it aside when once started 
is an utter impossibility. 

Brentano’s. 


PLOTTING OF FRANCES WARE, THE. 
By James LOcKE. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Review later. 


POLLY WINFORD. 
By Eyre Hussey. 
A more fascinating or independent person 
than Polly one would have difficulty in finding. 
After years of managing her father’s country 
seat in Australia, she is bereft of this parent, 
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with instructions to go to her English spinster 
aunts. She takes the name of her father’s pet 
filly, “Polly Winford,” and settles near her rela- 
tives prior to making her identity known. Her 
ability as a sportsman attracts much attention, 
and especially so as she is “the paying-guest” of 
a very strait-laced pastor and his wife. 

Unknowingly she settles among a little colony 
of former friends, who take her prank as a joke 
and help her to carry it through, 

As her father was a lover of racing stock, it 
is inborn in Polly, and her recreation lies 
among blooded animals and with the hounds, so 
we find in this book a rousing good sporting 
story of high English life. 

Longmans, Green & Co 


QUARTER TO FOUR, A. 
By Witrtram Watrace Cook. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
Review later. 


RALPH RANSCOMB, BANKER. 
3v TuEoporeE W. NEeEVIN. 

A most remarkable document is the will of 
Ralph Ranscomb, the banker. and capitalist 
whose multimillions seemed to be so well dis- 
tributed among charitable objects. Accompany- 
ing the will was a packet, to be opened one year 
after his death, and on this hangs the tale 

The broker tells of his uphill climb, which 
led to phenomenal success in an incredibly 
short time, and follows it by relating a dream 
in which he is before the Bar of Judgment. His 
experience must have been most harrowing, and 
he evidently relates it to relieve his mind of the 
facts and to caution others from following in 
his apparently exemplary footsteps. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


RED HORSE HILL. 
By Sipnety McCa tt. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Review later. 


REINCARNATION OF 
DAVID DAMIEN, THE. 
By DeEsHLER WELCH. 

The strange story of David Damien is given 
into the keeping of “the tenth man” by the for- 
mer’s boon companion on his death-bed. Though 
the problem remains unsolved as to why this 
man should be chosen to familiarize the world 
with the strange incident of Damien and Long- 
street, this is a mere detail in consideration of 
the weird facts of the case. 

Longstreet is stricken with grief at Damien’s 
death and swoons at his bier, to be equally over- 
come with excitement later, when he is resur- 
rected and walks and talks as of old. The un- 
canny story is most unusual and entirely foreign 
to ordinary fiction themes 

A. T. Brown Press. 


RETROSPECTION, 
By Mary WItson LITLE. 
An entertaining bit of fiction by a woman who 
several years ago made a reputation as a clever 
writer of epigrams. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 








RIDGWAY OF MONTANA. 
By Witt1am Mac eop RaIneE. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
Review later. 


ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN, THE. 
By Etten GLascow. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 


ROYAL WARD, A. 
By Percy BREBNER. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


pee review, page 777. 


RULE OF THREE, THE. 
By Atma Martin Estasrooxk. 

This clever bit of light fiction will be wel- 
comed as a summer relaxation. 

The hero, camping in a bungalow on the east 
side of Pike’s Peak, is nonplused when his 
financial sponsor (his aunt) swoops down upon 
his solitude. She has been his matrimonial 
backer for years, and, knowing his childhood’s 
love for Bella, persists in thinking him married 
to her, 

Two designing girls willingly play the part of 
“Bella” and nurse the sick aunt until the real 
one appears. 

Strangely impossible situations are presented, 
but Gavin seems to ride above the perils and 
finally is successfully launched on the matri- 
monial sea. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


SALVATOR. 
By PeErcEvAL GIBBON. 

‘A curious story of Mozambique on a quiet 
night, which proved such an eventful one and 
the turning point in the interests of various 
characters. 

A leader in a revolution, though warned of 
the hatred existing among his enemies, persists 
in his antagonistic measures. He returns to his 
European home on a visit, ‘where he wins the 
love of Lady Betty, but on no terms will she 
marry him unless he will forego his warlike life. 
He is stubborn and loses her, only to gain little 
in the end. The characters with which we deal 
are radically different, yet each equally strong- 
minded and able in his particular vocation, 
whether love or warfare. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


SEARCHERS, THE. 
3v SrepHEN K. SzyMANOWSKI 
Southern California Printing Company. 
Review later. 


SEBASTIAN. 
By Frank Dansy. 
See review, page 775. 


SERVITUDE, 
By IrENE Oscoop. 

A stirring story of pirates and a rich haul 
which they made in the Mediterranean Sea 
shortly after the war of 1812. Despised Chris- 
tians were aboard the captured vessel when it 











became the possession of a band of barbarous 
Turks. 

“Three Parts Dead” was a bloodthirsty vil- 
lain who was jubilant over the capture of two 
women, and yet they escaped his hands to fall 
into a worse fate from other beastly creatures 
whose delight was in the harem, 

William Brown, as he called himself, was a 
naval lieutenant in the English secret service, 
and, though quick-tempered, was withal a brave 
fellow. He was instrumental in the rescue of 
captivating Betty from the Dey’s harem, after 
only a short but thrilling episode with this vile 
specimen of manhood. 

The book, beside being a rattling good sea- 
faring story, is equally interesting as a descrip- 
tion of high life in the Orient. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


SEVEN WHO WERE HANGED, THE. 
By Letonip ANDREYEV. 

A Russian story, now translated into English 
—a powerful bit of work. The author is prob- 
ably the most important Russian novelist now 
alive, with the exception of Tolstoy, and his ex- 
position of life in the great empire is singularly 
graphic. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


SHORT CUT, THE. 
By G. Exnior Frnt. 
The Romance Press. 


Revicw later. 


SOLITARY FARM, THE, 
By Fercus Hume. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


See review, page 779. 


SOUL OF THE WORLD, THE. 
By EstEtta BacHMAN. 
Equitist Publishing House. 
Review later. 


THE SPELL OF ITALY. 
By CaroLinE ATWATER MASON, 

It is hard to say whether this is a history and 
guidebook in the guise of a narrative, or 
whether it is the rather unsatisfactory love 
story of four people, with a disproportionately 
large background of Italian politics, literature, 
art and cities. However, whether because of 
some magic of the country’s own or because all 
the people who love it are kindred spirits, mel- 
low and beautiful, certain it is that the majority 
of writers about Italy make pleasant and often 
very interesting reading, and this is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The book is abundantly illustrated by photo- 
graphs from half-tones. 

LG; 


Page & Company. 


STRAIN OF WHITE, THE. 
By ApA WoopruFF ANDERSON. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
See review, page 778. 
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THAT AFFAIR IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By Mrs. Darsy. 

Four short stories, the first based on Mr. 
Hammerstein’s difficulties about the new Opera 
House in Philadelphia. They are written in a 
light, frivolous way, half sarcastic, half humor- 
ous, but at no point qualified by style or depth 
of interest. They might answer for the news- 
papers, but they do not make a very taking 
book, 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


WALLACE RHODES. 
By Norau Davis. 

“What a tangled web we weave when first we 
practice to deceive” seems to ring out forcibly 
in this volume. The story is startling in its 
idea as well as in its execution, inasmuch as a 
father and son, devoted to one another almost 
to idolatry, are in love with the same woman. 
She is a dazzling being, who, though not bearing 
critical examination, has a fascination for men. 

The father, to save his son from a woman 
whose ideas are decidedly unconventional, mar- 
ries her, and the situations are most complicated, 
especially when the son brings his less magnetic 
fiancée into the parent’s home, where she and 
her designing aunt sow discord and delight in 
the discomfort and sorrow caused by their deep- 
laid schemes. 

The sensational side of the plot will arouse a 
strong feeling for the oppressed wife, who can- 
not insult the guests and must uphold her posi- 
tion, which the prospective daughter-in-law 
would force her to forsake. The dénouement 
is most exciting and some of the characters ex- 
tremely human and exasperating. 

Harper & Brothers. 


WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS, THE. 
By RipGweL_t CULLUM. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


See review, page 777. 
WHITE MICE, THE. 
By RrcHarp Harpinc Davis. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
See review, page 78o. 


WHITE SISTER, THE. 
By F. Marion CrRAwForb. 
The Macmillan Company. 
See review, page 779. 


WINNING CHANCE, THE. 
By ExvizasetH DEJEANS. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Review later. 


WITH THOSE THAT WERE, 
By Francis W. GRraTTan. 

A collection of short stories in a reminiscent 
strain, which the author writes in memory of 
friends and incidents dear to his heart. His 
love for his comrades makes him even more 
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anxious to remember the pleasures and hard- 
ships which befell them during the Spanish War, 
and he shows his affection in the kindly strain 
of the various sketches. They cover but a 
period of six months during the brief career of 
the Baumann Home Guards, and from the de- 
scription one may readily imagine that they pre- 
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sented an unpreposessing appearance with their 
second-hand uniforms and cheap rifles. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


WOMAN IN QUESTION, THE 
By JoHN Reep Scorvr. 
Review later. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


AMERICA AND THE 
FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 
By Tuomas F, MItarp. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
See review. page 791. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
LONDON PUNCH. 
By Wiit1am S. WaALsH. 

This is a collection of cartoons, comments and 
poems published in the London “Punch” dur- 
ing the time of the Civil War. It makes a most 
illuminating and interesting collection, showing 
how the English public viewed the situation, 
how popular sentiment swayed and was swayed, 
the earlier attitude being anything but compli- 
mentary to the Union, while later a totally dif- 
ferent front is presented, especially when the 
tragedy of Lincoln’s assassination brought the 
realization of a noble martyrdom. This is one 
of the most interesting and unique volumes we 


have seen for some time. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


‘BUILDERS OF SPAIN. 
By Ciara CrAwForD PERKINS. 

Two splendid!y made volumes, taking up the 
people who have made Spain, it being a singular 
fact that Spain itself has not produced her great- 
-est rulers. The contents cover the Romans, 
“Visigoths, Moslems, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Philips II] and IV, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, 
‘Granada, Madrid, Old Castile, Saragossa and 
Aragon and Barcelona and Valencia. There 
are many and beautiful illustrations and the 


books are an access to history and to literature. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS OF 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
By GucLIELMO FERRERO. 
Translated by Frances LANCE FERRERO. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Review later. 


FATHER ABRAHAM. 
By Ipa M. TARBELL. 

Reminiscences that show the kindness and 
gentleness of Lincoln. Just a tiny book, but full 
of the humanity of the great President, full of 
his tender humility and simplicity—the qualities 
that have made him so lovable a figure. Blen- 
don Campbell has made some interesting illus- 
trations. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


FAVOURITE OF NAPOLEON, A, 
By Paut CHERAMY. 
Extracts from the memoirs of Mademoiselle 
George, a popular French actress and a mistress 


of Napoleon. In every way this is an interest- 
ing book, historically, as the picture of France 
in the days of the First Consul and the Empire, 
as a portrayal of a clever and lovable woman's 
character, and as a new light on the character 
of Napoleon, 

The John McBride Company. 


HAYNE, ROBERT Y., AND HIS TIMES. 
By Tueopore D. Jervey. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 


LINCOLN CONSCRIPT, A, 
By Homer GREENE. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Review later. 


MEMOIRS OF A SENATE PAGE. 
By Curistian F. Ecktorr. 

More than fifty years ago the author was a 
page in the United States Senate Chamber, and 
he has just issued some reminiscences. In so 
far as the book deals with his personal recollec- 
tions of famous men of his day it is interesting 
and has value. Unfortunately there is little orig- 
inal matter in the book, and it contains a lot 
of excerpts from orations easily found else- 
where, 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


MORRIS FAMILY OF 


PHILADELPHIA, THE, 


By Rosert C. Moon. 
Supplementary Volumes IV and V. 

These two handsome volumes succeed three 
others that were issued in 1898. They will be 
of especia! and peculiar interest to any inter- 
ested in genealogy, and will appeal to all who 
know how much the Morris family has meant 
to Philadelphia in the days gone by and how 
much it still means. The founder of the family 
was Anthony Morris, who was born in 1654 and 
who died in 1721. All the achievements of the 
members of his family provide a quantity of 
data that is not to be dismissed lightly, and Dr. 
Moon has done well to utilize the material left 
over from his first three books for the present 
purposes, with the additions of data that bring 
the history up to 1908. Dr. Moon is a Philadel- 
phian, well-known in historical and genealogical 
circles, and he married into the Morris family— 
hence he has had every advantage in collecting 
his matter. In 1898, his three volumes were 
pronounced to comprise a “monumental work” 
by the best authorities, and the additional vol- 
umes will be desired by all who were interested 
in that earlier labor. In themselves the books 
are beautiful, artistically printed, the paper fine 
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and the bindings in keeping. Dr. Moon deserves 
to be congratulated on the careful aspect and 
enduring quality of his work, while the books 
themselves merit a serious and sympathetic 
consideration. 


Published by the Author. 


OUR NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE. 
By GarpDNER W. ALLEN, 
Houghton Mitiin Company. 


Review later. 


OUR PLYMOUTH FOREFATHERS. 
By CHARLES STEDMAN HaANKs. 

A Boston lawyer writes this clear history of 
the Plymouth Colony and those who founded it. 
He has studied his subject carefully and has 
produced a piece of work that is valuable his- 
torically and is especially interesting for its 
number of illustrations. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


PANAMA CANAL AND 
ITS MAKERS, THE. 
By VAUGHAN CorNISH, 
Review later. Little, Brown 


POE, EDGAR ALLAN, LIFE OF. 
TWO VOLUMES. 
By Grorce E, Woopperry. . 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Review later. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS. 
By Joun D. RocKEFELLER. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s reminiscences ought to be 
interesting, and they are. The fact that they 
seem so innocent to the reader who comes to 
them with a bias against the maker of a colossal 
fortune does not invalidate their value in their 
field. What he has to say of landscape garden- 
ing, for instance. is worth hearing. His ex- 
perience in the transplanting of large trees is 
none the less valuable because he has made 
money. So, too, many side reflections are full 
of point and pith. The fact is that no man can 
have been such a worldly success as Mr. Rocke- 
feller has been and not be worth listening to— 
if he has any culture at all. Of course, there are 
some things which he does not tell. But he 
tells enough of his rise from boyhood into a 
growing business man to make it worth while 
for young men to read the story. The style of 
it is very direct and simple. The chapter sub- 
jects are varied, and there is always a felt in- 
ducement to read a little further and see what 
else this multimillionaire king thinks about. 
Having been written as magazine articles, there 
is no effort at artistic proportion, but the loss 
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of this is not felt, for the book is without pre- 
tense of being anything more than it is. And 
this is a literary virtue. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By Witiiam L. Roya. 

The author served through the war as a Con- 
federate soldier and later gained a reputation as 
a lawyer and newspaper editor. He is perhaps 
best known as the champion of honesty in pay- 
ing the State debt of Virginia as against the 
“adjustment” movement headed by General Ma- 
hone. The reminiscences are interesting but 
not remarkable. They throw some light on dis- 
puted military questions, especially upon the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, although the author’s assump- 
tion that he is the ablest and most profound 
critic of that event may be questioned. He 
gives some interesting accounts of life in Vir- 
ginia after the war, and of his own experiences 
as a duelist and editor, which have a cumula- 
tive value for the student of the period. Note- 
worthy is his account of his meeting with Grover 
Cleveland and of his treatment. It is evident 
that the two men were temperamentally as far 
apart as the poles. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


STATESMANSHIP OF 
ANDREW JACKSON, THE. 
Edited by Francis Newton THorPE. 
The Tandy-Thomas Company. 
Review later. 


STORY OF NEW NETHERLAND, THE. 
By Wiiitam Etziot Grirris. 

This gives the history of New Netherland in 
a concise, comprehensive way, aiming at accu- 
racy and designed to consign certain popular 
misconceptions and ill-founded traditions to ob- 
livion. Beginning with Hudson, the narrative 
is brought down through Peter Minuit, Van 
Twiller, Stuyvesant, the Dutch and Swedes on 
the Delaware, the Dutch Dominies in the Revo- 
lution, to the modern Pilgrim Fathers. The 
form is especially adapted for younger readers 
and the book ought to find a welcome in the 
school library particularly. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


VIRGINIA COUNTY NAMES. 
By CuHartes M. Lone. 

The story of how the various counties in 
Virginia came to be named. It covers two hun- 
dred and seventy years of Virginia history and 
was prepared by a native Virginian, now a pro- 
fessor in Bethel College. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


POETRY 


ARTEMISION. 
By Maurice Hew tert. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Review later. 
BERMUDA VERSES. 


By “LARRY” CHITTENDEN, 
Review later. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


JOY O’ LIFE, THE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By THEoposta GARRISON. 
Review later. Mitchell Kennerley. 


PERSONAE OF EZRA POUND. 
Elkin Mathews, London. 


Review later. 
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POEMS OF PROGRESS. 
By Extra WHEELER WILCOX. 
W. B. Conkey Company. 
Review later. 


The Book News Monthly 


SONGS FROM SKY MEADOWS. 
By CuHartes H. CraAnpDaALL. 
The Outing Publishing Company 
Review later. 


DRAMA 


ENGLISHMAN’S HOME, AN. 
By Major Guy pu MAuvrRIER, 
Review later. Harper & Brothers. 


SONS OF BALDUR, THE 
By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER, 

This “forest music drama” was enacted and 
sung by the members of the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco on the occasion of the thirty- 
first annual midsummer festival of the club at 
the Bohemian Grove, Sonoma County, Califor- 
nia, August 8, 1908. The characters are taken 
from the Norse mythology, and blank verse 
speeches alternate with songs. Mr. Scheffauer’s 
lines are rhythmic and often vigorous; the songs 
are melodious outbursts which run their courses 
unchecked. There is extravagance of feeling 
in the piece, but the rushing verses give assur- 
ance of poetical power as well as of metrical 
skill. A synopsis of the music by Arthur Weiss 
is included, Herman Scheffauer. 


FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, A. 
By Oscar WILDE. 

In an introduction to this book Robert Ross 
tells how he was commissioned by Wilde to ob- 
tain and look after his unpublished manuscripts 
when his arrest was made in 1895. Mr. Ross 
tells of the auction that took place whereby 
Wilde’s belongings were widely scattered, pre- 
venting his friend from doing what was origi- 
nally intended. It was only a few years ago 
that Mr. Ross was able to establish the fact that 
the first scene for A Florentine Tragedy had 
never been written; so Mr. T. Sturge Moore 
was asked to prepare an opening scene, as the 
Literary Theatre Society wished to produce the 
play in connection with Salome. Mr. Ross pays 
high tribute to Mr. Moore’s work in this scene, 
and the whole play is now issued in a volume. 

John W. Luce & Co. 


RELIGION 


ANALYZED BIBLE, THE, 
By G. CAMPBELL MorGAn. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN THE LIGHT 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By I. M. HALDEMAN. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
See review, page 782. 


CHURCH AND THE SLUMS, THE. 
By Win11am Henry CBAWFORD. 
Eaton & Mains. 
See review, page 783. 


DAYBREAK IN KOREA, 
By Annig L. A. Barro. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
See review, page 783. 


DAYS OF JUNE, THE. 
By Mary Cutter WHITE. 

The title of this book is doubtless meant to 
be a “hit.” But while titles may be problem- 
atical, they ought not to be misleading. Jane 
Hughes Nicholson in babyhood won the nick- 
name June; and it is the days of this June 
which the book pictures in a simple, readable 
way. June was a sweetly persistent character, 
well fitted for her life as a missionary in China 
and as the head of the McTyeire School. Thor- 
oughly consecrated to her work, she won love 


and admiration—until, broken in health, she 
passed away. _June’s history is not startling, 
nor more heroic than that of many other mis- 
sionaries. The book is pleasant reading and 
will doubtless interest many who care less for 
profounder studies than for this plain story ofa 
good woman’s sacrificial life for Christ. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


DEITY OF CHRIST, THE. 
By Rosert E. SPEER. 
F, H. Revell Company. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 
ON ST. MATTHEW, A. 
By Rosert F. Horton. 
F, H, Revell Company 
Review later. 


DISCOURSES AND SERMONS, 
3y JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
John Murphy Company 
See review, page 784. 


FAITHS AND WORKS 
OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By the Author of Confessio Medici. 
The Macmillan Company 


GOSPEL IN LATIN LANDS, THE. 
By Francis E, Crank and Harriet A. CLarK. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 

















IDEAL OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, THE. 
By SELDEN P. DELany. 
The Young Churchman Company. 
See review, page 782. 


KINGS AND PROPHETS 
OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, THE. 
By CHARLES Foster Kent. 


Review later, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
LIFE BEYOND, THE. 
By M. A. T. 


F. H, Revell Company. 
See review, page 784. 


LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE, THE, 
By W. L. Courtney. 

A fourth edition of a book that has aroused 
a great deal of interest among thoughtful peo- 
ple. A Bible in this form presents a new as- 
pect to many readers who might not spend as 
much time with the original, and who would 
find this very pleasing arrangement a most 


interesting -piece of reading matter. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHTS WITH THE 
GREAT DREAMER. 
By JoHn Heston WILLEY. 

Helpful essays on the various parts of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress; thoughtful and inspiring in- 
terpretations, 
Eaton & Mains. 


MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS IN THE 
MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


By G. ee Morcan. 
. H. Revell Co mpany. 


See review, page Pah 


PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT 
BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. M. FLinpers PETRIE. 
Review later, 


Harper & Brothers. 
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PRACTICAL AND PERPLEXING 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
3y R. A. Torrey. 
: F. H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 


PRACTICAL CHURCH MUSIC. 
By Epmunp S. Lorenz, 
F, H. Reveli Company. 


Review later. 


REAL HOLY SPIRIT, THE. 
By Corttanp Myers. 
. : F. H, Revell Company. 
See review, page 784. 


RELIGIONS OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA, THE. 
By Ropert WILLIAM Rocers. 
Eaton & Mains. 
See review, page 783. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Witit1am WALTER Smiru, 
The Young Churchman Company 
See review, page 781. 


SACERDOTALISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Prog, HENRY C. SHELDON. 
Eaton & Mains. 
See review, page 782. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY. 
By BowpEn Parker Bowne. 
Houghton Miflin Company 
See review, page 783. 


VALID CHRISTIANITY. 
FOR TO-DAY, A. 
By Cuartes D, WILLIAMS. 
The Macmillan Company 
See review, page 781. ‘ 





TRAVEL AND 


BROWNING’S ITALY. 
By HELEN ARCHIBALD CLARKE. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 





Review later, 


GLIMPSES OF ALASKA-YUKON- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 

A collection of views in a souvenir edition 
showing scenes in connection with the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which is taking 
place this summer in Seattle. 

Laird and Lee. 


HAND BOOK OF ALASKA. 
By Major-GeneraLt A. W. GREELY. 
A study of the resources, products and scenic 
beauties of Alaska, prepared by a man who has 
had a great deal of experience in the country 
and knows, with the familiarity of nine years, 
just how much this country means economically 
to the United States. Coming in connection 
with the Exposition at Seattle, the book will 
be found to be of popular and widespread in- 
terest. Charles Scribner's Sons. 





DESCRIPTION 











HYDE PARK: ITS HISTORY AND 
ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. ALEc TWEEDIE. 
James Pott & Co. 
Detailed review later. 


JUST IRISH. 
By CuHarLes Batrett Loomis. 
The amusing record of a trip through Ireland, 
done in Mr. Loomis’ usual witty way. It is 
all in the manner of the telling, for the places 


are those everybody sees. 
Richard G. Badger. 


LETTERS FROM CHINA. 
By SaraH Pike CONGER. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 
See review, page 


MY AFRICAN JOURNEY. 
By the Right Hon. Winston SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
See review, page 793. 
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ONE IRISH SUMMER. 
By Wit1aM E. Curtis. | 
: Duffield & Company. 
Review later. 


SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION 
TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
By W. J. Roxre. 

The annual issue of this admirable guidebook, 
which stands next to Baedeker in comprehen- 
siveness and has an excellent feature in its maps. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SOME NOTABLE ALTARS IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 

AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
By Rev. JoHn WRIcHT. 

An elaborate work, containing some one hun- 
dred beautiful illustrations, descriptive of great 
altars, great from the artistic point of view. 
Those mentioned include the altars of Ely Ca- 
thedral, Exeter, York, Peterborough, Chester; 
Christ Church, Oxford; St, Paul’s, London; 
Westminster Abbey, and numerous others of 
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English fame; with Trinity Church, New York; 
St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia ; Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minnesota; and 
others in the United States. Anyone interested 
in this subject will find here a complete com- 
mentary, 

The Macmillan Company. 


SUMMER IN TOURAINE, A. 
By Freperic Less, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Review later. 


WALKS IN PARIS. 
By GerorcEs CAIN. 

A detailed guidebook of Paris, written from 
the historical point of view and requiring a good 
deal of preliminary knowledge for its enjoy- 
ment. The accustomed visitor to the French 
city will enjoy this book, as will the stay-at- 
home who is looking for information of a more 
technical kind. 

The Macmillan Company. 





CLASSIC REPRINTS 


REVELATION TO THE MONK 
OF EVESHAM ABBEY, THE. 
Translated by VALERIAN PacET. 

This is a description of Purgatory and Para- 
dise, written by an English Monk in 1196 and 
till now unavailable save in the old English 
form, an edition of 1482 being preserved in the 
British Museum. ‘The work deserves a place 
among the classics; its author has deservedly 
been called another Dante; and scholars every- 
where, as well as many readers, will appreciate 
this chance of having in beautiful, easily under- 
stoed English so remarkable a piece of medieval 
literature. 

The John McBride Company. 


THAIS. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
John Lane Company. 
Review later. 


TRAGICAL HISTORY OF 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS, THE. 
By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

A volume in the “Swan Dramatists,” with an 
introduction and notes, the text being arranged 
especially for use in the schools. We are glad 
to see this little volume, as without a doubt Dr. 
Faustus is not so well known as it ought to be, 
even among educated people. 

Sturgis & Walton Co. 


BOOKS OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


CAMPING ag CAMP COOKING. 
Frank A. Bares. 

A small, idea made manual for those 
who wish to go camping and want some use- 
ful and not too technical advice on the subject. 
This gives suggestions for a camping outfit; 
the placing of the camp; the building of the 
camp, and the kind - cooking that is practicable 


for the camping ou 
The "Ball Publishing Company. 


EARTH’S BOUNTY, THE. 
By Kate V. St. Maur, 

No more fitting name was ever given a book 
than this one, inasmuch as the author attributes 
the richness ‘of the fields and its nourishment 
entirely to the Almighty, yet the book is by no 
means of a religious character. 

The persons mentioned are but side issues, as 
the idea is to tell of the successful management 
of a farm at small expense. 

Sheep are raised and the various steps in 
the process described in detail. Also, horses, 





cows, poultry, and finally vegetables and flowers; 
so that all the interests of a large, up-to-date 
farm are given a share of careful consideration 
and the cultivation of idle lands interestingly 
and instructively treated. 
The plates are wonderfully helpful, too, show- 
ing specimens of the various products. 
The Macmillan Company. 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 
By Joun B. Smiru. 
Review later. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
WILD FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 
By Gerorce Lincotn WALTON. 
Review later. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE, THE. 
By Ms. STEPHEN Batson. 
The sotieae of A Handbook of Garden Flow- 
ers writes another. equally delightful book in a 
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similar strain in whicheshe makes flower garden- 
ing truly pleasurable. 

Although she claims that “if one desires to 
be a free woman or a free man, gardening he 
should shun like gambling and take refuge in 
cities and hotels from this pernicious enchant- 
ment,” and proceeds to fascinate the reader 
until he has no desire to be free. 

The book treats of the “Wild Garden,” “In- 
coming Summer,” “Border Lilies,” “The Use of 
Annual Plants,’ and other equally interesting 
subjects, from a practical standpoint, and illus- 


trates the various subjects with thirty-six tinted 
plates which tend to make the book even more 
charming. 

Besides using the familiar name for the flow- 
ers, the botanical term appears, appealing in con- 
sequence to the flower lovers and students with 
equal zest. 

The treatment of the ground and the location 
of the various plants are all cared for, and the 
idea of a successful flower garden under this 
careful guidance makes it seem almost impos- 
sible to go amiss. A. C. McClurg & Co. 





PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


DO THE DEAD DEPART? 
By E. KaTHERINE Bates. 

The author is a well-known psychic of Eng- 
land who has written much concerning phenom- 
ena coming under her immediate experience. 
The intention of this book is to express the 
author’s firm belief that the dead, if they may 
be said to depart, at least keep close watch over 
the loved ones on earth. The author warns 
every one not to believe any stories of psychic 
phenomena solely on the say-so of others, as 
it is a truth that must be experienced and 
cannot be objectively demonstrated. This warn- 


ing seems necessary, for her own experiences 
as narrated are far from being extraordinary 
from the point of view of advanced psychics 
and will probably carry little conviction further 
than to demonstrate so far as such a thing is 
possible the honesty of the author. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


HOW I KNOW THAT THE DEAD 
RETURN. 
By Wiutam T. Sreap. 
The Ball Publishing Company. 
Review later. 





EDUCATIONAL 





ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

This gives a full account of the proceedings 
of the forty-sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, held in Cleveland, 
June 29 to July 3, 1908. Some of the subjects 
on which the full discussions are printed arc: 
“The Place of Industries in Public Education,” 
“Nurture and Protection of Physical Well-Being 
of Public School Pupils,” and a great number 
of addresses on pertinent themes in the de- 
partments of Elementary Art, Music, Business 
and Physical Education. Complete reports are 
given from all sections and every phase of edu- 
cation comes in for a practical treatment. This 
is a valuable volume to all interested in the 
work of training the young, and its compre- 
hensiveness is surprising. 

The next meeting of the Association will take 
place at Denver, July 3-9, 1900. 

Published by the Association, Winona, Minn. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Joun W. RircHIE. 

An excellent textbook of physiology, well 
illustrated, and arranged with a great deal of 
care. It is rather more up to date than the 
physiologies now in use, and for this reason will 
doubtless find a welcome in the schools. 

World Book Company. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, A. 
By Srwney LEE. 

This was first published in 1898, and is now 

revised, with a new preface in which several 


facts more recently discovered about Shakes- 
peare are set forth. 

The volume is a neat and attractive one and 
will appeal to the general reader as well as to 
the student. 

The Macmillan Company. 


OLDEST ENGLISH EPIC, THE. 
By Francis B. GuMMERE. 

These translations of the oldest examples of 
the epic in English include “Beowulf,” and 
“The Attack on Finnsburg,” with several other 
shorter lays. Dr. Gummere, who is a professor 
at Haverford College, has transcribed these 
poems excellently well, and has supplemented 
them with introductions and notes that will 
make his volume one of supreme value to stu- 
dents of our earliest literature. This particular 
form has not been given the history of the 
preparatory period in English literature before, 
so that it will prove a welcome as well as an 
important piece of work. 

The Macmillan Company. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING, THE 
By Irvinc Eucar MILter. 

In The Psychology of Thinking Dr. Miller 
has a subject of the utmost importance to the 
educator. While it is not limited in interest to 
the pedagog, the main emphasis is in his field of 
practice. The book is the outcome of years of 
observation in the classroom, as well as of the 
study of cognate literature. 

In view of the flood of recent work on edu- 
cational psychology, the preliminary chapters on 
the biological point of view, consciousness, etc., 
are perhaps overwrought—fundamental as they 
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are to the chapters on application which follow. 
It is here that the educator will recognize im- 
mediate practical value. The author dwells on 
the identity of function with difference in tech- 
nique as a capital fact to be kept in mind in’ any 
comparison of the child with the adult. He 
draws a proper, though shadowy, distinction be- 
tween thinking and reasoning—the latter being 
the more complex process of mature life. An 
important and sound contention is that thinking 
is a response to a felt need involving something 
consciously problematic. If Dr. Miller can drum 
this one crucial pedagogical truth into the head 
of the average teacher, he will justify his mis- 
sion. Especially is this true of the religious 
instructor. 

It is impossible in the limits of this review to 
do justice to the book. If it has any fault as a 


textbook on pedagogy, it is probably in its ex- 
cess. And yet an author working old matter 
to a new focus is justified in being complete. 
The book is a decided contribution to practical 
pedagogy, the more valuable because out of the 
common rut and insistent on certain basal prin- 
ciples, clearly and forcibly held in view. . 
The Macmillan Company. 


TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE LEXICON 
AND CONCORDANCE, THE. 


A new volume in the “Temple Shakespeare,” 
containing a lexicon and a concordance of the 
complete “Temple” edition. A valuable addition. 
to this most popular form for the Shakespear- 
ean plays. s 

The Macmillan Company. 


SELF-HELP AND MENTAL HEALING 





ALL IS WELL. 
By JEANNE GILLESPIE PENNINGTON. 

Thoughts expressed in brief paragraphs, sug- 
gesting a more harmonious and beautiful scheme 
of living than most of us practice. There are 
many texts here from which we may build up a 
mental and spiritual attitude that will help to 
make us of greater worth to ourselves and our 
fellows. They are not so much original thoughts 
here given, but they are put in a practical, 


usable way. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 


ART OF NATURAL SLEEP, THE. 
By Lyman P. PowEL. 

In this book Dr. Powell, who is greatly inter- 
ested in the Emmanuel Movement and in Chris- 
tian Science, and who has written books on 
both, takes up the subject of insomnia and gives 
certain directions for curing sleeplessness. His 
theories are based upon experiments which he 
has made and actual experiences which he has 
had or has known familiarly of. This book 
will doubtless be a help to the many people 
afflicted with insomnia, if they will read it care- 
fully and will try to look at_the matter from 
the point of view which Dr. Powell gives. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CHEER UP! 
By CuarLes F. RAayMonp. 

Little essays of an optimistic nature—likely 
to cure the blues and afford many an inspiration. 
A dainty birthday or gift book. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


INSTINCT AND HEALTH. 
By Woops HutcHInson. 

Helpful essays on health for average persons. 
It is full of practical suggestions, and clarifies 
many of the more common problems of living. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


LAW OF RHYTHMATIC 
BREATHING, THE. 
By Evten ADELIA FLETCHER. 
There is a growing interest among a certain 
ass of readers regarding the mysteries of the 








old Hindu philosophers, as revealed by the The- 
osophists and others of like cult, and to these 
will the last book of Ellen Adelia Fletcher, The 
Law of Rhythmatic Breathing, appeal most 
strongly. It presents the keynote to their sys- 
tem of physical development, all in a language 
so free from technicalities that the average 
reader can profit by it even though he lay no 
claim to any theosophic knowledge or pyschic 
development. All is based on the knowledge 
that breath is life, and according to Rajah 
Yogu: “When all the motions of the body have 
become perfectly rhythmatical, the body has as it 
were become a gigantic battery of Will.” 

Few persons are aware that one’s body is af- 
fected or that there is any difference between 
the right and left nostril in breathing; but as 
each most directly affects a different part of the 
human organism, the correct use of both is the 
basis for physical perfection, and complete and 
simple directions for breathing exercises bene- 
ficial to various temperaments are clearly given. 
The book is written for thinkers, and only those 
gifted with a certain amount of thought concen- 
tration will find it interesting, but to such it will 
doubtless open many new lines of thought aside 
from its utilitarian object of physical improve- 
ment. 


R. F. Fenno Company. 


LIFE’S DAY. 
By WittrAM SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE. 
Another “health” book, containing practical 
suggestions in the form of lectures that were 
delivered at Chautauqua. The work takes up 
“Heredity,” “Environment,” “Education,” and 
the various stages and periods of life. It com- 
bines sound medical doctrine with a philosophy 
of cheer that is distinctly appreciable. 
Frederick A, Stokes Company. 


MATTER WITH NERVOUSNESS, THE. 
By H. C. Sawyer. 

In an age and in a country where nervousness 
is probably the most common and widespread 
disease, we find a growing literature on the sub- 
ject. In fact, the literature grows somewhat out 
of proportion to the good it seems to be doing. 
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The present small volume is an exposition of the 


anatomical causes for nervousness. It might 
be called a popular physiology of the nervous 
system.’ It has a number of particular ideas, 
which perhaps are more important than its ex- 
planation of the nervous system and the things 
that contribute to a derangement of that system. 

Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EVERDAY 
LIVING. 
By AticE KATHARINE FALLows. 

An essay on the philosophy of optimism that 
gives good cheer and a fresh hope to the fagged. 
Mind control as a force in health is the greatly 
emphasized point just now, and really there 
seems to be a good deal in it. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-HELP, THE. 
By Sranton Davis KIRKHAM. 

A volume designed to show how by training 
and use of the mind it is possible for every one 
to secure at least a large measure of mental 
health and physical well-being. Mr. Kirk- 
ham has made quite a_ reputation § for 
himself through books that administer to the 
philosophicai needs of many people, and _ this 
little volume will probably prove of interest to 
a wide number of readers who are interested 
in self-development,. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


POINT OF VIEW, THE. 
By AxicE KatTHARINE FAatiows. 
An agreeable and suggestive little book that 
may aid many readers to see the bright side of 
. life and events more clearly. After a'l. the way 
one looks at a thing makes such a difference in 





the aggregate values, and we all need the inspira- 
tion of the right “point of view.” 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
By Wiiuram De Wirt Hype. 

A book which will give a man or a woman 
a key to his or her own character. Dr. Hyde 
seeks to show how one can measure one’s own 
worth or worthlessness. It is a little volume, full 
of matter, and the thoughtful, indeed all who 
seek to make the most of themselves in char- 
acter value, will appreciate it and will, most 
likely, be helped by it. It is one of the “Art of 
Life” series, and the author is President of 
Bowdoin College. 

B. W. 


TALK ON RELAXATION, A. 
By AticE KATHARINE FALLows. 

One of the “Making the Best of Things” se- 
ries, suggesting how one may rest the mind in- 
stead of crowding it to the point of injury. 
Numerous incidents of how people have main- 
tained normal health in the face of hurry and 
worry are cited, and we can take many of them 
home to ourselves 


Huebsch. 


A.C. McClurg & Co 


VITAL ECONOMY, OR HOW TO 
CONSERVE YOUR STRENGTH. 
By Joun H. Crark. 

A good book for American readers, telling in 
a practical way how people who have little en- 
ergy to spare can use that energy to the best 
advantage. It takes up the subject of the bath, 
fresh air, exercise, coffee and tea drinking, and 
worry, and in all has many useful suggestions. 

A. Wessels Company. 


Educational 
(Continued from page 772) 


very quarrels sometimes, for they were not al- 
ways fair to one another, had helped him to a 
really great place in the world. But his sump- 
tuous appendages, including the villa and gardens 
of Mecenas, had been borne with an air per- 
fectly becoming, by the professor of a philosophy 
which, even in its most accomplished and elegant 
phase, presupposed a gentle contempt for such 
things. With an intimate practical knowledge 
of manners, physiognomies, smiles, disguises, flat- 
teries, and courtly tricks of every kind—a whole 
accomplished rhetoric of daily life—he applied 
them all to the promotion of humanity, and 
especially of men’s family affection. Through 
2 long life of now eighty years, he had been, as 
it were, surrounded by the gracious and soothing 
air of his own eloquence—the fame, the echoes 
of it—like warbling birds, or murmuring bees. 
Setting forth in that fine medium the best ideas 
of matured pagan philosophy, he had become 
the favorite “Director” of noble youth. 

Yes! it was the one instance Marius, always 
eagerly on the lookout for such, had yet seen 
of a perfectly tolerable, perfectly beautiful, old 
age—an old age in which there seemed, to one 
who perhaps habitually overvalued the expres- 
sion of youth, nothing to be regretted, nothing 


really lost, in what years had taken away. The 
wise old man, whose blue eyes and fair skin 
were so delicate, uncontaminate, and _ clear, 
would seem to have replaced carefully and 
consciously each natural trait of youth, as it de- 
parted from -him, by an equivalent grace of 
culture, and had the blitheness, the placid cheere 
fulness, as he had also the infirmity, the claim 
on stronger people, of a delightful child. And 
yet he seemed to be but awaiting his exit from 
life—that moment with which the Stoics were 
almost as much preoccupied as the Christians, 
however differently—and set, Marius pondering 
on the contrast between a placidity like this, at 
eighty years, and the sort of desperateness he 
was aware of in his own manner of entertaining 
that thought. His infirmities nevertheless had 
been painful and long-continued, with losses of 
children, of pet grandchildren. What with the 





crowd, and the wretched streets, it was a sign 
of affection which had cost him something, for 
the old man to leave his own house at all that 
day; and he was glad of the emperor’s support, 
as he moved from place to place among the 
children he protests so often to have loved as 
his own 














S the centenaries of Alfred Ten- 
nyson and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes both occur in August 
of this year, we have arranged 
a Tennyson number for July 

and a Holmes number for August. 

The Tennyson number will contain the 
following important and interesting arti- 
cles on the English poet: “Tennyson and 
His Time,” by Professor Henry S. Pan- 
coast; “Tennyson: a Generation After,” 
by Edith Rickert; ‘“Tennyson’s Women,” 
by Amalie Boguslawski; and “Tennyson's 
Love Story,’ by Warwick James Price. 
A large and comprehensive collection of 
photographs is being used to illustrate 
these studies. 

Last month we promised an essay on 
Swinburne, whose recent death makes 
such a piece of work singularly timely; 
Dr. Cornelius Weygandt, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has written the arti- 
cle, which will appear in July. 


Do You Tell Your Friends P 


"If you went shopping and found an 
especially pleasing article at a most rea- 
sonable price, you would buy that article. 
You would do more than that: you would 
tell your friends about it, so that they 
might buy it, too. Now, then: is this what 
you do about THE Book News MonTHLy? 
The first question is: do you find it a 
pleasing and worth-while magazine? Sec- 
ondly, do you not feel it to be a most 


Note.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright 


News Monruty, Philadelphia. 





satisfactory investment for an odd dollar 
bill? The wise reader does not consign 
THE Book NEws Monruty to the used 
magazine pile; he keeps it, and at the end 
of a year he has the numbers bound—for 
a very small sum—and in a few years he 
has a collection of volumes that are 
worth a good deal more than the five 
or six dollars he invested. Ten volumes 
of THE Book News MontHty—educa- 
tionally speaking—are worth a good forty 
dollars at least, calculating the amount 
from the subscription sets of historical 
and literary works which are now so 
widely popular. 

3ut to come back to our original ques- 
tion. Do you tell your friends about this 
inexpensive but valuable periodical, which 
is so essentially a time saver, and is so 
great a helper? You remember the port- 
folios of color inserts which we made up 
last year. We have still a few of those 
cn hand—not more than a hundred all 
told.. For them we want one hundred new 
subscriptions. To any present subscriber 
to THE Book News Monruty who will 
send in $1.00 for a new subscription—not 
your own subscription, but one for some- 
body else—we will mail, postpaid, one of 
these beautiful portfolios, and we will 
include a copy of the “Ideal Head of 
Shakespeare,’ which appeared in our 
April number, printed on a large, heavy 
sheet that makes it a singularly handsome 
portrait when framed. 





Carson, Editor THe Boox 


We are not responsible for the safety of manuscripts; every 


author ought to retain a copy. Address other communications to THE Book News MonraxsLY. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change 1s to go into effect. 
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This late May List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Analysis of Beauty, The. By William Hogarth. 
$1.50, postpaid, _ 

Araminta. By J.C. Snaith. $1.08, postpaid. 

Are the Dead Alive? By Fremont Rider. $1.75, 
postpaid. 


Background of the Gospels, The. By William 
Fairweather. $3.00, postpaid, 

Battle, The. By Cleveland Moffett. $1.08, post- 
paid, 

Blindness of Virtue, Tne. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Camping and Camp Cooking. By Frank A. 
Bates. 75 cents, postpaid, 

Cherub Devine. By Sewell Ford. $1.08, postpaid. 

Chippendales, The. By Robert Grant. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Civics and Health. By William H. Allen. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe, The. Edited 
by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Sted- 
man. $1.25, postpaid. 

Court Tennis. By Frederick Charles Tompkins. 
$1.00, postpaid, 


Deity of Christ, The. By Robert E. Speer. 25 
cents, postpaid, 

Diaz: Czar of Mexico. By Carlo de Fornaro. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Dragon’s Blood. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
$1.20, postpaid, 

Dudley Book of Cookery and Household Rect- 
pes, The. By Georgiana. Countess of Dudley. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


English for Foreigners. By Sara R, O’Brien. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Englishman’s Home, An. By Major Guy du 
Maurier. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Epochs in the Life of Paul. By A. T. Robert- 
son. $1.25, postpaid. 

Ezekiel. By Lucy Pratt. $1.00. 


Faith and Works of Christian Science, The. By 
the writer of “Con-fessio Medici.” $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Father Abraham. By Ida M. Tarbell. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

French Household Cookery. By Mrs. Frances 
Keyzer. 60 cents, postpaid. 

From Cairo to the Cataract. By Blanche Ma- 
bury Carson. $1.90, postpaid 

Further Adventures of Quincy Adams Sawyer, 
The. By Charles Felton Pidgin. $1.08, post- 
paid, 


Garden of Girls, The. By Marian A. Hilton. 
$1.08, postpaid, 

Gentleman from Mississippi, A. Produced under 
the management of William A. Brady and 
Joseph R. Grismer. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Gentleman of Quality, A. By Frederic van 
Rensselaer Dey. $1.08, postpaid. 


Gipsy Count, The. By May Wynne. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Glass House, The. By Florence Morse Kings- 
ley. $1.08, postpaid. 

“Green Finch” Cruise, The. By F. Claude 
Kempson. $1.35, postpaid. 

Gun-Runner, The. By Arthur Stringer. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Hand Book of Alaska. By Major-General A. 
W. Greely. $2.00, postpaid. 

Hand Book of Modern French Painting, A. By 
D. Cady Eaton. $2.00, postpaid, 

Hand-made Gentleman, The. By Irving Bach- 
eller. $1.08, postpaid, 

Hand of God, The. By Cora Bennett Stephen- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 

Hate of Man, The. By Headon Hill. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Hearts Are Trumps. By Alexander Otis, $1.08, 
postpaid. 

How I Know That the Dead Return, By Wil- 
liam T. Stead. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Ideals of Democracy. By John T. Dye. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. How- 
ells. $1.10, postpaid, 

In a Mysterious Way. By Anne Warner. $1.08, 
postpaid 

Inner Shrine, The. Anonymous. $1.08, postpaid. 

In the Wake of the Green Banner. By Eugene 
Paul Metour. $1.08, postpaid. 

Is Shakespeare Dead? By Mark Twain. $1.25, 
postpaid, 

Italian Highways and Byways from a Motor 
Car. By Francis Miltoun. $225, postpaid. 


Jason. By Justice Miles Forman. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

King in Khaki, A. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Kingsmead. By Bettina von Hutten. $1.08, 

postpaid. 


Lady in the White Veil, The. By Rose O’Neill. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Lady of the Heavens, The. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. $1.08, postpaid, 

Letters from China. By Sarah Pike Conger. 
$2.75, postpaid. 

Life of William Shakespeare, A. By Sidney 
Lee. $2.25, postpaid. 

Life’s Day. By William Seaman Bainbridge. 
$1.35, postpaid, 

Light of Stars, The. By Hattie Donovan 
Bohannan. $1.00, postpaid, 

Little Busybodies. By Jeannette Marks and 
Julia Moody. 57 cents, postpaid. 

Little Maryland Garden, A. By Helen Ashe 
Hays. $1.75, postpaid. 

Lodger Overhead and Others, The. By Charles 
Belmont Davis. $1.08, postpaid. 


3y Henry Kitchell Webster. 











Love’s Privilege. 
postpaid. 


By Stella M. Diiring. $1.08, 


Man Without a Shadow, The. 
$1.08, postpaid, 

Marriage a la Mode. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Mary Gray. By Katharine Tynan. 
paid. 

Measure of Our Youth, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Mental Hygiene in Everyday Living. By Alice 
Katharine Fallows. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Merely Players. By Virginia Tracy, $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Merry Widow, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Misery and Its 
Devine. $1.25. 

Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief, By 
R. M. Wenley. $1.50, postpaid, 

Mountains and Valleys in the Ministry of Jesus. 
By G. Campbell Morgan. 25 cents, 

Mouse-Trap, The, and Other Farces. 
Howells. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Mystery of Miss Motte, The. 
water Mason. 


By Oliver Cabot. 


$1.08, post- 


By Alice Herbert. 


By Henry W. Savage. 


Causes. By Dr, Edward T. 


sy W. D. 


By Caroline At- 
90 cents, postpaid. 


Norah Conough. By Walter George Hender- 
son. 90 cents, postpaid. 

North and the South at Antietam and Gettys- 
burg, The. By William E. Spear. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


One Irish Summer. 
$3.50, postpaid. 
Other Side of the Door, The. 
berlain. $1.08, postpaid. 
Our Insect Friends and Enemies. 

Smith. $1.50, postpaid. 


By William Eleroy Curtis. 
By Lucia Cham- 


By John B. 


Our Village. By Joseph C. Lincoln. $1.50, 
postpaid. 
Panama Canal and Its Makers, The. By 


Vaughan Cornish. $1.50, postpaid. 

People at Play, The. By Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Peter-Peter. By Maude Radford Warren, $1.50, 
postpaid, 

Playhouse and the Play, The. 
aye. $1.25, postpaid. 

Point of View, The. 


By Percy Mack- 


By Alice Katharine Fal- 


lows. 35 cents, postpaid. 
Practical Golf. By Walter J. Travis. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Practical Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits. 
By George Lincoln Walton. $1.50, postpaid. 
Psychology of Thinking, The. By Irving Elgar 


Miller. $1.25, postpaid. 
Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinsterberg. $2.00, 
postpaid, 


Quarter to Four, A. 
Cook. $1.08, postpaid. 


Railroad Promotion and Capitalization in the 
United States. By Frederick A. Cleveland and 
Fred Wilbur Powell. $2.00, postpaid. 

Random Reminiscences of Men and Events. By 
John D. Rockefeller. $1.00, postpaid, 

Real Holy Spirit, The. By Cortland Myers. 

50 cents, postpaid. 


By William Wallace 
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Recovery, The. 
. postpaid. 

Red Book: Interstate Automobile Guide. 
postpaid, 

Ridgway of Montana. By 


By Joseph A, Altsheler. $1.08, 
$2.50, 


William Macleod 


Raine. $1.08, postpaid. 
Roads of Destiny. By O. Henry. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Romance of a Plain Man, The. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. $1.08, postpaid. 

Royal Ward, A. By Percy Brebner. $1.08, post- 
vaid. 

Rubaiyat of Bridge, The. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


By Carolyn Wells. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Sisters of Napoleon, The. 
$3.75, postpaid. 

Story of a Border City During the Civil War, 
The. By Galusha Anderson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Story of a Street, The. By Frederick Trevor 
Hill. $1.60, postpaid. 

Story of the Pharaohs, The. 
Baikie. $2.50, postpaid. 

Stroke Oar, The. By Ralph D. Paine. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. By 
Vernon Lee. $6.00, postpaid. 

Stuff of Dreams, The. By Edith Sessions Tup- 
per. $1.08, postpaid. 

Summer Tour in Finland, A. By Paul Waine- 
man. $2.50, postpaid. 
Sun and Shadow in Spain. 

$3.00, postpaid 
Sundial, The. By Fred M. White. $1.08, post- 


By Frederick A. Ober. 


By Joseph Turquan. 


By Rev. James 


By Maud Howe. 


paid. ; 

Switzerland. Collected and edited by Esther 
Singleton. $1.60, postpaid. 

Through Ramona’s Country. By George 


$2.00, postpaid. 
By Eleanor H. Porter. 


Wharton James. 
Turn of the Tide, The. 
go cents, postpaid. 


Vaiti of the Islands. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Beatrice Grimshaw. 


Whither Thou Goest. 
paid, 

Who’s Who, 1909. $2.50, postpaid. 

Wild Geese, The. By Stanley J. Weyman, $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Wild Life on the Rockies. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Wiles of Sexton Maginnis, The. 
Francis Egan. $1.08, postpaid. 

William Tell. By Arthur Dougherty Rees. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

By 


With the Night Mail. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Works of John Ruskin, The. Edited by E. T. 
Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. $ 

Works of Tennyson, The. Volume 5. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Working of the Railroads, The. By Logan G. 
McPherson. $1.35; postpaid, $1.50. 

Working Theology, A. By Alexander Mac- 
Coll. 75 cents. postpaid, 

Worth of a Woman, The. 


Phillips. $1.25, postpaid. 


By J. J. Bell. $1.20, post- 


3y Enos A. Mills. 


By Maurice 


Rudyard Kipling. 





By David Graham 
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LORD ROSEBERY 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor 
of ‘* Public Opinion,’’ dated November 28, 
1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says : 
‘*T can truly say that ‘Public Opinion’ is a 
weekly joy to me. It gives me just what I 
want to read.’’ 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 
EVERY FRIDAY PRICE TWOPENCE 


The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion”’ is to 
provide information by means of a weekly 
review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political, and social progress. 

** Public Opinion”’ will be sent post free 
for one year to any address abroad for 13s. 
per annum, or 6/6 for six months. 

Orders should be addressed to 


“PUBLIC OPINION ” 
31 & 32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


ENGLAND 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION 
















GEORGE MEREDITH NUMBER 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
Articles by W. T. Stead, C. F. Goss, 

J. M. Barrie, H. W. Nevinson. 

March, 1908 10 Cents a Copy 


MANUSCRIPT rosert 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 









TH E MASK Only Journal Devoted to 
the Art of the Theatre 
Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 
Gordon Craig. Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 
Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowaczynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Rothenstein, Ellen 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle- 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 











ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 











THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Acciaivoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, . . and from Brentanos, 5th Avenue, 
New York. 
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630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. 
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MAGAZINE 





Boose 





Are You Interested In Oklahoma ? 


@. Do you want to get in closer touch with this 
wonderful new State, its development, its 
opportunities, its Indian lore and history ? 

C¢ Do you know there is not another place on 


the face of the globe that offers to the young 
man such opportunities for business, investment, 
professional work and educational advantages— 
advantages born of the soil, the amalgamation of 
the people, and the new ideals of civilization which 
are being crystallized from the association of the 
brightest minds of all of the States of the Union ? 


@. The chick that remains in the nest seldom 
feathers out; but the one who gets out in new 
fields and scratches for himself may win fame, 
acquire wealth and become a man worthy of 
the name of an American. 


@. Oklahoma offers the opportunity. Have you 
the brainsand ambition to make that kind of man? 


@, You can get reliable information of the highest 
possible value concerning this new Common- 
wealth once a month—and night up to now— 
by subscribing for | 

STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Agents wanted in every city in America. Big money made. 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. One Year, One Dollar. 
No “‘ Sample Copies.” 
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There’s Room for You 


in the boundless West, and there’s room for you on the 
subscription list of The Pacific Monthly, the magazine of 
the West. Who is not interested in the country where 
thousands have found health, wealth and happiness, and 
where thousands more are coming each year? Do you 
want to learn more of this land of opportunity? Do 
you want to keep in touch with the spirit of the West in 
poetry, fiction, picture? Are you interested in the 
gigantic reclamation projects that are turning sage-brush 
wastes into a land of plenty? There is a magazine of the 
West—a magazine whose mission is to carry to the ends 
of the world the vastness, the grandeur, the advantages of 
the West, and there are already thousands of readers 
ready to testify to the delightful manner in which the 
West is pictured in The Pacific Monthly. Are you one of 
them? Do you want to become one? The Pacific 
Monthly is a high-grade magazine in every particular. 
The subscription price is $1.50 per year; the colored 
pictures alone are worth the subscription price. Buy a 
copy from your newsdealer today. Then send us the 
coupon herewith. 



















Send 25 cents in stamps for 3 recent numbers 








TEAR THIS COUPON OFF AND MAIL TODAY 





THE PaciFIC MONTHLY: 


Enclosed please find $1.50, for which you may 
send THE PACIFIC MONTHLY for one year to 





Name ee 









Address__-_ 


The Pacific Monthly 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








B. N.M.—1-— 09. 
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A new clasp a A new grip 
1oo% flatter, securer, that draws in the 
smoother, lighter, sock, tightening its 
and 1oc¢ more com- N\ 4 hold at every step— 
fortable. Nj no wear or tear. 


Security to the whole dress of the leg; trim, sleek 
ankles, firm sock support. Any color—25 centsa 
pair, fully warranted. 


PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


afford positive shoulder balance; comfort at every 
motion. Artistic webs—elegant finish—so cents. 
If not at your dealer’s—we mail them. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


MAKERS OF PIONEER BELTS 


supporter 
witha 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 
or loses : 
its For | 
4 ° sale | 
y Stup. by all 
\Y dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c. 
C.J.HALEY & CO. 
373 & 375 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870, 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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7 [lade in six shapes and ten sizes. 
7 SUNO quality contains no rubber: 


7 The JUNO was the first rubber- 
less Dress Shield ever made that 
could Be washed in hot waterand 
zroned with a hot zron. 


Y /tis sowhite and light that 1t 
isalmost transparent. 


TAs adress shield to be worn with 
thin fingerre waists, it has no 
equal 


LOur Dress Shield Book 


Sentjree on application, 





729 BROADWAY, 






“OF THE MAKING OF BOOKS 
THERE IS NO END” 


No one factor contributes more to the success of a book, to make it stand 
out among the millions being published, than 


COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


In addition to our former complete facilities, we have recently purchased and installed 
what is considered the latest and best method of reproducing copy, that is, in color, by 
the Three and Four Color Processes. It is equally effective for reproducing in 
one color copy hitherto regarded as ‘‘ very difficult.’’ 


Established 1889 ———————_—_ 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS .. ILLUSTRATORS .. ENGRAVERS 


of plates for ‘‘type press”’ printing in one or more colors for 
PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS 


27 to 41 S. Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send for our Literature on “Color Work,”’ for Books, Post Cards, Labels, Hangers and other 
Commercial Needs. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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When 86,000 People Tell 


You An 


Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 

There are 86,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 86,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 













MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1848. Offers thorough Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Post-Graduate courses. Special attention given to Music 
and Art. Centrally located, close to the Art Institutions and 
the shopping district. Catalogue upon request. 
1350 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Editor: “Is this your first effort?” Budding 
Poet: “Yes, sir. Is it worth anything to you?” 
Editor (with emotion): “It’s worth $5, if you 
will promise not to write anything more for 
publication until after this has been printed. I 
want your entire output, you understand.” 
Budding Poet: “I'll promise that, all right. 
When will it be printed?” Editor: “Never, 


while I’m alive.” 
Chicago Tribune. 





5 who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


24 





SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
Then in counsel they advised each other, 
Swapped suggestions and argued the why or 
Why not, this, or that, was a good attack 
Or defense. Oft assenting to 
A fiery argument just to keep peace. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp ° 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 
Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 








“Did you do much sight-seeing when you 
went abroad?” “No,” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
“Mother and the girls did the sight-seeing. I 
had to put in my time finding the places where 
they cash letters of credit.” 

Washington Star. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

We passed, in the course of an hour, two dead 
cows and more than fifty dead chickens. A 
strong smell of gasoline pervaded the atmos- 
phere, and there were wheel tracks in the dust. 

Sherlock Holmes became greatly interested. 

“Watson,” exclaimed he, after deep thought, 
“there has been an automobile along here!” 

Louisville Courier-Journal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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English Dress Goods 


are made of the finest silk and best Austra- 
lian wool. 


ce They can easily be distinguished by their 
CAILLER S is . food as well as a con- beauty and regularity of finish and softness in 
fection. It is equally as good for handle. 


children as for grown-ups. They are stamped every five yards on the 
selvedge with the manufacturers’ name, 





MILK CHOCOLATE 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a }4-lb. 


cake of CAILLER’S -will be sent you, F&F. icdtliy Vv (6; 
° ° e * 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. ¥@ 
| 
FREE—send your name and address, in gilt letters, and they are rolled on the 


and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal “Varnished Board” which is the Priestley 


sample cake Trade-mark. 
: They come in all the fashionable weaves 


and colors of the season. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. : 
New York For sale by leading Retail Dry Goods Stores 


throughout the United States and Canada 


60 University Place 





$500,000 
Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 


MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- 
4 operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring- 
field, Mass. 








If your dealer does not carry them, 
send us two-cent stamp for catalegue. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 


1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 





Saving Fund Accounts 
344 per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 


CIAL 
oHnt FG 
PHO © ay 
HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 


COLOR WORK 
N.W.COR.10™ 7 ARCH 


PHILADELESS 


Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 


President, 


PETER BOYD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities. 
LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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BOOK LABELS : 5 
Our display cards, showing sixteen eet Capital Paid In 
Paine. ’ ’ 
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xMOS 
BOTTLE 


A Hot-Day 
Home Comfort 


Don’t stand over a hot stove all 
day, heating and reheating coffee, 
tea, milk, water, broth. 








| Heat it but once—in the morning 
—as hot as you like it. Then 
| let the fire go out—leave the hot 
* | stove for the day—because you 
| can keep any liquid hot all day 
wethout fire—without heat— 
by simply pouring it into a 


THERMOS BOTTLE. 





In a thousand and one ways you can use the Thermos to good 
advantage in your home every day. Ina thousand and one ways 
it adds to your comfort and convenience. 


Consider how invaluable Thermos is on a pleasure trip-—in the woods—on the seashore—traveling 
by boat or rail. You've a cold drink always at hand—as cold as you like it—whenever you want 
it. Because she Thermos also keeps ice-cold liquids ice-cold—without ice—for 72 hours. 

In the New Model Thermos, the inner bottle can be easily and cheaply replaced in case of accidental 
breakage. The Thermos is the only bottle in which this separate-case feature has been patented. 


See the Thermos Bottle today. Your dealer has it. Be sure to look for 
the name “ THERMOS” on the bottle. It is there for your protection. 
If you don’t find it, hand the bottle back and look up a dealer who sells 
it. It’s well worth your while to get the genuine Thermos. 


The Thermos Bottle is on saie at the Wanamaker Stores 


. Broadway and 27th Street 
American Thermos Bottle Co. yw york CITY 
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JOHN REED SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF 
* THE PRINCESS DEHRA" 
“THE COLONEL OF THE REO HUZZARS" THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
‘* BEATRIX OF CLARE" PORTRAIT SERIES No 274 
‘* THE WOMAN IN QUESTION" JULY 1909 
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Important 
» Announcement 





Concerning 





TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The world-wide fame of 
Heatherbloom and the tremendous 
demand for Heatherbloom Petticoats 
have tempted some manufacturers 
and merchants to trade upon its 
——- and offer substitutes 
which they falsely claim to be its 
equal. Do not be deceived. Heatherbloom has no equal, nor even a worthy 
| rival. When you demand a Heatherbloom Petticoat, do not, under any circum- 

stances, accept one which is said to be the same as Heatherbloom, or just as 
good as Heatherbloom. There is one way to be absolutely sure and that is 
| to look for this Heatherbloom label 




















_ 


in the waist band of the petticoat. ~ See it for yourself. No matter what price 
ou pay, the petticoat is not Heatherbloom without the label. Only with the 
abel do you have our unconditional guarantee. 


Wherever or whenever you buy a HEATHERBLOOM PETTICOAT 
containing the HEATHERBLOOM label as shown, we accept full 


responsibility for the entire garment. If it does not give satisfactory 
service send same to us with the name of the store where you made the 
purchase and we will see that you receive a new petticoat in exchange. 


| Look Feels 
| | Like Sik. Heatherbloom Taffeta ike sit. 
Wears three times as long as silk. By the yard, 40 cents. 





The same guarantee stands back of every yard of Heatherbloom. Be sure you see Heatherbloom 

| on every yard. Better than silk for all lining purposes. The ideal material for petticoats, garment 
linings, drop skirts, etc. 150 shades—36 inches wide. Ask to see the new stripes and fancies at 
lining counters everywhere. 

: Makers of 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. ade Fa 


Hydegrade Fabrics. 
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INNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 


Once in a lifetime a brilliant star may flash across the sky, 
and it is interesting to note how quickly comes recognition and 
wide acclaim. 

With one accord readers have granted to ‘‘ The Inner Shrine’ 
those qualities which men have agreed to call great. Here, 
they say, is distinction, strength, and vigor, here is tender- 
ness, sweetness, crystal clearness, and that certainty of touch 
which marks the master. Whether the writer is already 
famous or not, this is what they say of this great work: 

THE NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT SAYS: 
A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for 
many a day... . It is quite on the cards that in these 
early years of the twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.” 
LILLIAN WHITING WRITES FROM BOSTON: 

“Many of us are simply lying awake nights trying to con- 
jure up the author of * The Inner Shrine,’ which takes hold 
of one as no work of fiction has for unremembered years.”’ 

Illustrated by Frank Craig. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW BOOKS 


IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 
By Mark Twain. This new volume is quick with keen, poignant humor, pierced with vigilant 


’ 

























wit—a book Laoag in the guise of fun carries a message of real importance It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject—and it is written With all the discerning analysis and ruth- 
less logic of Mark Twain at his best and funniest. Some of the author's recollections of the Miss sissippi 
River are inimitable. Crown S8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges . . Net, $1.25 




















THE HAND-MADE GENTLEM AN 
By IrvinG BACHELLER 





1is new novel follows Mr. Bacheller’s favorite style, treating of rural 
























types and abounding local dialect, grim wit, and good-natured humor—better tl iything 
he has done before 1e Hand-Made Gentleman” conceives a plan for combining ay lines, 
which he submits to C nodore Vanderbilt, and, his idea being approved, he h interview 
with ‘‘a man of the name of Andrew Carnegie."’ And there is a wonderfully beau ve story. 


Cloth 


Post 8vo, 





$1.50 


KATRINE 






















By ELrtnor M ACARTNEY LANE. In “Katrine” a new heroine has come i her own, the most 
beautiful and compelli figure that the author has given us he romance opens < i historic 
surroundings in North Cz 1a, wh Francis Ravenel meets Katrine, and idyllic scenes pass before 
the reader among the roses of the South. The action changes to Paris and aa atmosphere of art 
and intrigue, and again to New York. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Clot! $1.50 

















JASON 





By Justus MiLes ForMAN. It is not saying too much to state that it is the best 
a as yet written The scene is the Paris of to-day, and the story involves societ 
1ich is as mysterious as a detective story. With a clever plot, a dashing narrativ 
i ve-interest, this is at men call a ‘“‘ripping”’ story all the way thro 
8vo, Cloth 











PETER—PETER 
By Mau DE RADFORD WARREN. Illustrated by Rose O'Neill. It is 


and sparkling as a brook Peter loses his money, a consid rable f 






as dainty, ¢ 














him Indeed, the two are ; st in their honeymoon days. 
upset over the change whi drives them into ru stic poverty 
their big establishment and run away to a piece of country not far from 









THE LADY IN Tae weer 


Witt 


VEIL 












HARPER & BROTHERS, 





PUBLISHERS, 





NEW YORK 


Times Printing House 
Philadelphia 
















